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CELEBRATING  DAY. 

The  12thday  of  Octotier.  the  anniversary  of  the  (lisoovery  of  America  by  Christ  opherCohimbus.  has  lXK“n  madealepal  tioliday  l>y  most  of  tlie  States  t)f  tlie  Cuited  States  and 
by  many  of  the  Latin  American  Ke'pnlilics.  In  practically  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Cnited  States  the  occasion  is  marked  ny  parades  and  public  exercises  commemorating 
tliis  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  J^sjiecially  in  such  cities  as  New  ^'ork,  Philadelphia,  Poston,  Washington,  etc.,  arc  the  celebrations  on  a  large  scale.  This 
year  in  New  York  City  a  great  parade  was  staged  and'  the  Columbus  Monument,  shown  in  the  left  of  the  above  illustration,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  gathering,  where 
patriotic  addresses  by'famous  speakers  aroii.sed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  Due  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  was  the  huge  parade  of  the  many  social  and 
licncvolent  societies  of  the  Italian  colony  of  New  York.  The  line  of  marchers,  extemling  over  a  mile  in  lengt  h ,  paraded  from  Washington  Square  up  Fifth  Avenue  and 
along  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  Colttmbus  t'ircle,  where,  after  the  decoration  of  the  statue  with  wreathes  of  lieautiful  flowers,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  t  he  insert  in  the 
picture,  arid  after  the  conclusion  of  addresses  bv  Mayor  .Mitchel  and  other  ollicials,  the  marchers  disiH'rsed.  The  great  Catholic  organization,  t  he  Knights  of  Columbus, 
was  especially  active  in  organizing  special  celelirati’ons  in  New  York,  Host  on,  Wastiingtoii,  aticl  other  citic>. 


THE  GROWING  SPIRIT  OF 
PAN  AMERICANISM  '/  /, 


PAX  AMERICANISM  is  taking  on  a  more  tangible  and  con¬ 
crete  form  as  time  goes  on.  From  the  days  of  the  great  South 
American  emancipator,  Simon  Bolivar,  whose  vision  {)rojected 
far  into  the  future  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  peo])les  of  the  Western  World  that  their  hopes,  their  aims, 
their  eventual  destinies  were  interwoven  regardless  of  differences  of 
nationality  or  of  origin,  down  to  the  time  of  that  far-seeing  statesman 
of  North  America,  James  G.  Blaine,  the  idea  of  Pan  American  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  all  the  American  Republics 
seemed  more  or  less  vague  and  indefinite.  Occasionally  some  one 
with  vision  arose  and  gave  expression  to  thoughts  that  now  seem  to 
Ivave  been  ])rophctic,  but  at  the  time  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  idealist  and  a  dreamer.  Among  these  was  Henry  Clay,  who  saw 
the  future  interdependence  of  the  new-born  nations,  and  he  champi¬ 
oned  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  even  before  the  patriots  of  South 
America  had  proved  victorious  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  inde- 
])endenc.e.  As  early  as  1816,  while  the  struggle  for  freedom  was  at 
its  height  in  several  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Clay,  who  was  at  the 
time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  opposed  the  reduction 
of  certain  taxes  which  had  been  levied  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  1812,  on  the  ground  that  “the  United 
States  might  have  openly  to  take  part  with  the  patriots  of  South 
America.”  In  1818,  in  urging  the  United  States  to  give  aid  to  strug¬ 
gling  fellow-Americans  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  he  made  use  of 
the  following  words : 

In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  the  United  States 
have  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  firm  belief  that  there 
is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I 
ciui  conceive  as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL  VISITIN(;  ADMIRAL  CAPERTON  ON  HOARD  THE  FLAGSHIP. 

The  American  squadron,  under  command  of  Admiral  Caperton,  which  is  enpa):ed  in  patrolinp  the  Atlantic  coast,  visiter!  Kio  de  Janeiro  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  week  in  July.  I’resident  Wencesiflo  Hraz  receiverl  the  admiral  and  hisollicersat  the  presidential  palace,  and  sulxsequenlly  paid  the  admiral  the  compliment  of  a  return 
visit.  President  Braz  may  l>e  seen  in  the  left  center  of  the  photograph,  standing  at  the  right  side  of  .\dmiral  Caperton,  who  is  in  uniform  and  in  the  center  of  the  group. 
On  the  right  of  President ‘ Braz  (the  third  from  the  left  end  of  the  row)  .stands  Hon.  Kdwin  V.  Morgan,  .\meritan  aml)a.s.sador  to  Brazil,  while  immediately  at  Admiral 
Caperton's  left  is  .\dmiral  .\le.\andrino  de  .Vlencar,  minister  of  the  navy. 


^^'ourtony  of  The  Americas.  New  York. 

MAKIN'ES  ASM)  SAILORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  Syl'ADROX  PARADIXC  THE  STREETS 

OF  RIO. 

The  climax  ol  the  celebration.s  organized  for  the  entertainment  of  Admiral  Cajx'rton's  sejuadron  was  reached 
on  the  4th  of  July,  when  a  great  parade  was  organized,  in  which  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  four  great 
nations  participali^.  Contingents  of  marines  and  sailors  from  British  and  French  war  vessels  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  harbor  on  that  day  joined  the  Brazilian  and  American  troops  and  marines  in 
celebrating  the  national  holiday  of  the  United  States.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  American  sailors 
and  marines  marching  along  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco;  the  lower,  as  they  arc  passing  the  reviewing 
stand  of  the  Rre.sident  of  Brazil. 
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much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  na%’i<i;ation. 
There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once  independent,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  the  governments  establi.shed  in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be 
animated  by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will 
obey  the  laws  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will  comjwse  a  part. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  would  silmost  seem  that  ('lay’s  giant 
intellect  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  pre-vision.  Clay  used  the 
word  “American  ”  in  its  broad  sense  of  “  Pan  American,”  and  “  Spanish 
^\jnerica”  in  the  sense  of  all  of  Latin  America,  although  Brazil  at  that 
time  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  “  United  Kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  Brazil,  and  Algarves,”  and  was  the  refuge  of  Dom  Joao  VI. 
When  Clay  said  “  these  governments  will  be  animated  ])y  an  American 
feeling  and  guided  by  an  iVmerican  policy,”  were  not  his  words 
prophetic  ?  A  casual  reading  of  the  newspapers  of  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  covering  the  jieriod  of  practically  the 
month  of  July,  1917,  will  answer  the  question.  Their  columns  are 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  enthusiastic  receptions  accorded  to  the 
squadron  of  United  States  war  vessels  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Caperton  as  it  paid  its  friendly  visits  to  the  cities  named.  It  was  no 
manufactured  welcome  urged  by  governmental  authorities  alone  that 
greeted  the  Admiral  and  his  men.  There  was  nothing  perfunctory 
about  it.  The  high  officials  of  the  three  Repul)lics  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  the  stay  of  the  representatives  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
Navy  a  delightful  one  socially,  hut  it  was  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  that  showed  that  in  each  case  it  was  the 
nation  itself  that  stood  behind  its  representative  officials  and  indorsed 
the  spirit  of  that  hearty  welcome. 

Tliat  ])ractically  all  of  the  Republics  of  the  Americas  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  great  resolve  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is  an  indisputable  fact  proved  by 
the  attitude  of  the  press  of  Latin  America  generally.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  sympathy  in  a  striking  and 
practical  manner  has  cuime  first  to  the  three  nations,  Brazil,  LTru- 
guay,  and  Argentina,  in  this  formal  visit  of  Admiral  Caperton’s  fleet. 
That  these  countries  arose  to  the  occasion  and  showed  the  world  how 
they  stood  is  a  most  gratifying  vindication  of  those  idealists  who  have 
for  years  fostered  the  true  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Upon  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Government  the  fleet  re¬ 
mained  for  two  weeks  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil  had 
already  revoked  its  declaration  of  neutrality  and  had  severed  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Germany.  It  was  standing  side  by  side  with 
the  United  States,  practically  as  an  ally,  so  the  splendid  welcome 
accorded  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while 
extremely  gratifying  was  not  very  surprising.  Brazilian  hospitality 
is  proverbial,  and  the  stranger  from  North  America  has  always  found 
a  cordial  welcome  in  every  part  of  the  great  Republic.  So  the  de- 
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VDMIRAL  CArEUTOX  AND  IIIS  MEN  RE1X(J  EXTEKTAINEI)  IX  lilO  DE  JAXEIUO 


nper  picture:  Admiral  Caperton  and  some  of  his  ofTicers  enjoying  the  wonderful  view  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
from  the  to))  of  (.'orcovado,  a  mountain  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2,300  feet  and  is  located  in  the  limits 
of  the  city  itself.  Lower  picture:  Ball  given  in  honor  of  Admiral  Caperton  and  his  oHicers.  Krom  the 
time  of  the  fleet ’s  entrance  into  the  l)eautiful  bay  to  the  time  of  its  departure  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
was  in  holiday  attire,  (iovemmental  and  other  public  buildings,  clubs,  hotels,  and'  private  residences 


was  in  holiday  attire,  (iovemmental  and  other  public  buildings,  clubs,  hotels,  and  private  residences 
were  decked  in  the  Hags  and  intertwined  colors  of  Brazil  and  the  cnited  States,  while  receptions,  balls, 
sightseeing,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  made  the  stay  of  the  visitors  a  continuous  round  of  pleasure. 
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MOXTKVIDEO  WEECOMES  THE  rXlTEH  STATES  SQUADUOX. 

As  to  the  rcceiftion  of  Admiral  CaiK'rton’s  fleet  in  Montevideo,  The  Times  of  that  city  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Karely  in  its  history,  and  ix-rhaps  never,  has  this  city  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  unltoundcd 
popular  enthusiasm  as  was 'displayed  yesterday  over  the  arrival  of  the  American  squadron  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Caiterton.  lUffercnces  of  class,  politics,  and  nationality  all  disapix'ared  in  the  desire 
to  pay  a  fittinc  welcome  to  the  gallant  men  who  come  in  representation  of  the  great  democratic  nation 
that  has  recent  Iv  thrown  its  weight  into  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  from  militarist  despot¬ 
ism.  *  *  *  ft  would  be  ditlicult  to  estimate  the  thousands  that  congregated  on  the  mole,  joined  in 
the  manifestation,  and  lined  the  streets  and  balconies  en  route.”  The  upper  picture  shows  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  on  the  dock  waiting  to  welcome  the  squadron;  the  lower,  a  part  of  the  crowd  in  the  plaza 
fronting  the  American  Embassy. 
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lightful  reception  of  the  adniinil,  his  officers,  and  men,  was  but  an¬ 
other  incident  which  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  long-standing 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  From  the  time  of 
the  fleet’s  entrance  into  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Guanabara  to  the  day 
of  its  dejiarture  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  in  holiday  attire. 
Governmental  and  other  public  buildings,  clubs,  hotels,  and  private 
residences  were  decked  in  the  flags  and  intertwined  colors  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  while  receptions,  balls,  sight-seeing,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  made  the  sta}’  of  the  visitors  a  continuous 
round  of  pleasure.  The  climax  of  the  celebrations,  however,  came 
on  the  4th  of  July,  the  national  holiday  of  the  visiting  Americans, 
when  a  great  parade  was  organized  in  which  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
of  four  great  nations  participated.  It  so  happened  that  several 
British  and  French  war  vessels  were  in  the  harbor  on  that  day,  and 
each  contributed  as  large  a  contingent  of  its  marines  as  jiossible  to  add 
to  this  tribute  to  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
Rio  de  Janeiro  saw  the  armed  forces  of  three  nations  parading  peace¬ 
fully  down  the  entire  length  of  its  beautiful  Avenida  Rio  Branco  in 
(“ompany  with  tn)ops  and  marines  of  the  Brazilian  Army  and  Navy, 
eac.h  division  flying  the  colors  of  its  own  country,  and  all  uniting  in 
jiaying  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  great  nation  whose  tremendous  power 
is  about  to  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  princijiles  of  liberty  and  de¬ 
mocracy  for  which  all  are  now  fighting.  A  general  holiday  had  been 
declared,  the  governmental  departments  had  been  closed,  business 
organizations  had  susjiended  operation.s,  and  the  day  was  made  a 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  the  great  avenue,  and  as  the  contingents  from  the  various 
(countries  marched  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  found  vent  in  con¬ 
tinuous  cheering  and  waving  of  flags.  The  Brazilian  nation  was 
showing  where  it  stood  iit  regard  to  the  war  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  and  it  was  “animated  by  an  American  feeling  and  guided 
by  an  American  policy.” 

The  next  port  to  be  visited  by  Admiral  Caperton’s  scjuadron,  for  the 
time  being  engaged  in  jiatrolling  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Americas, 
was  Montevideo.  But  Uruguay  is  neutral  in  the  great  European  war, 
and  the  interesting  questions  arose,  Will  Uruguay  treat  the  United 
States  squadron  as  belligerents  ?  Will  Admiral  Caperton  be  given  the 
usual  notice  that  he  must  leave  within  the  prescribed  time  allotted  to 
a  war  vessel  in  a  neutral  port  ?  And  this  is  the  way  the  President  and 
cabinet  of  Uruguay  met  the  situation :  The  cabinet  met,  had  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions,  subsequently  published 
as  a  presidential  decree: 

Whereas  the  Uruguayan  Government  has  pro{;laimed,  in  various  communications, 
the  principle  of  American  solidarity  as  determining  its  international  policy,  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  all  offense  against  the  rights  of  any  country  of  the  continent  should 
he  regarded  as  such  by  all,  and  provoke  from  them  a  common  and  uniform  action;  and 


C'ourt4*8y  of  The  Amerieas,  Xew  York. 


MOXTEVIDEO'S  DECORATION  OF  HER  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 


When  Admiral  Caperton  and  his  men  arrivml  at  Montevideo  they  found  the  city  a  mass  of  decorations,  puldic  and  private  Iniildini's  treini;  ornamented  by  the  interminfrled  colors 
of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States.  One  of  the  unique  and  most  appropriate  of  the.se  evidences  of  the  cordial  friendship  tret  ween  the  two  countries  was  in  the  I’laza  I.iliertad, 
where  the  famous  “Statueof  Liberty  ”  was  decorated  by  having  drapwi  from  the  top  of  its  high  |)edestala  huge  Uruguayan  national  llag  on  one  side  and  the  “Stars  and  Stripes’’ 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  size,  on  the  other. 


Courtesy  ol  The  At 


ADMIRAL  CAREKTOX  AXI)  OKFK’EHS  OK  THE  FLEET  AS  OFFICIAL  (iCESTS  AT  THE 
MONTEVIDEO  RACE  TRACK. 


Upi)er  picture;  Arrival  of  the  olhcial  guests  at  the  famous  race  course  of  .Montevideo.  Lower  picture: 
Fresident  Viera  and  his  guest,  Admiral  Caperton,  watching  an  interesting  horse  race. 


^  1 
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Courtesy  of  Caras  y  Caretas,  Buenos  Airos. 


CROWDS  GATHERED  TO  WITNESS  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FLEET  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 

The  various  banners  represent  the  different  clubs,  societies,  and  organizations  which  turned  out  en  masse  to  form  a  marching  escort  to  the  visitors  from  the  fleet. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


that,  in  the  hope  of  feeing  realized  an  agreement  to  this  effeet  between  the  American 
nations,  which  would  make  possible  the  practical  and  efficient  application  of  these 
ideals,  the  Government  has  adopted  an  expectant  attitude  as  regards  its  own  action, 
though  in  every  case  expressing  its  sympathy  with  those  countries  of  the  continent 
that  have  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  neutrality. 

Whereas  until  this  agreement  shall  be  realized,  I’ruguay  can  not,  without  acting 
contrary  to  her  sentiments  and  convictions,  treat  as  belligennts  those  American  coun¬ 
tries,  which,  in  their  defense  of  their  rights,  find  themselves  involved  in  an  intercon¬ 
tinental  war;  and  whereas  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  cabinet  council,  resolves: 

1st.  To  declare  that  no  Americim  country  which,  in  defen.se  of  its  rights,  is  in  a  state 
of  war  with  nations  of  other  continents,  .shall  be  treated  lus  a  belligerent. 

2d.  To  su.spend  the  operation  of  all  di.spo.sitions  contrary  to  the  pre.sent  resolution. 

If  that  isn’t  good  Pan  Amoricanism,  if  that  isn’t  being  “animated 
by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy,  ”  what  is  ? 
TJie  President  and  Cabinet  struck  the  keynote  of  the  true  Pan 
.\merican  policy,  and  that  the  people  enthusiastically  indorsed  their 
action  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  from  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  Ihiitcd  States  squadron,  an  account  which  appeared 
in  the  Montevideo  Times  of  July  11,  1917: 

Rarely  indeed  in  its  historjs  and  perhaps  never,  has  this  city  witnessed  such  a  scene 
of  unbounded  poimlar  enthusiasm  as  was  displayed  yesterday  over  the  arrival  of  the 
American  squadron  under  command  of  Admiral  Caperton.  Differences  of  class, 
jwlitics.  and  nationality  all  disappeared  in  the  desire  to  pay  a  fitting  welcome  to  the 
gallant  men  who  come  in  representation  of  the  great  democratic  nation  that  has 
recently  thrown  its  weight  into  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  from  mili¬ 
tarist  despotism.  If  there  were  any  dissidents,  they  were  exceedingly  few  and  had 
the  grace  to  keep  themselves  well  in  the  ba<-kground,  for  to  all  appearances  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  turned  out  en  masse,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion,  and  to  show  on  what  side  their  sympathies  lay.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  thousands  that  congregated  on  the  mole,  joined  in  the  manifestation, 
and  lined  the  streets  and  balconies  en  route.  We  repeat,  that  never  before  has  the 
city  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

As  a  further  indication  of  thi.s  Pan  American  feeling  in  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  may  be  cited  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  action  of  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  Montevideo. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  vigorous  and  striking  editorial  published 
in  El  Dia  of  June  14,  1917,  wiU  serve  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  press 
generally: 

Brazil  has  declared  that  it  can  not  remain  neutral  in  face  of  the  belligerence  of  the 
United  States,  as  such  neutrality  would  imply  an  equality  of  situation  between  those 
who  are  defending  and  those  who  are  ignoring  law;  and,  above  all,  because  it  would 
imply^  the  breakdown  of  a  high  policy  of  continental  solidarity,  implicitly  established 
in  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  ideals  and  of  higher  interests  that  should  govern  the  common 
action  of  American  peoples.  The  attitude  of  Brazil  is  perfectly  logical  within  the 
strict  notion  of  this  policy,  inspired  and  characterized  by  the  invariable  devotion  to 
the  most  glorious  traditions  of  rectitude  and  justice.  Since  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sents.  interprets,  and  defends  the  American  ideal  in  these  exceptional  historical 
circumstances,  can  there  be  American  countries  which,  in  the  name  of  a  formal 
neutrality,  sacrifice  their  political  thought,  their  democratic  aspirations,  and  their 


When  the  United  States  squadron  arrived  at  Huenos  Aires  they  found  the  peoi)le  of  the  Arftentine  capital  as  enthiLsiastic  and  cordial  in  their  welcome  as  had  been  those  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo,  while  the  ofliclals  of  the  (i’overnment  extended  everv  passible  courtesy  and  left  nothin)!  undone  to  make  the  stay  of  Admiral  Capertou 
and  his  men  a  delightful  one.  The  above  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  just  liefore  I’resident  Irigoyen  of  Argentina  received  the  American  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  Admiral  Caperton  at  the  presidential  palace  in  Huenos  Aires.  Standing  near  the  center,  the  tallest  man  in  the  group,  is  lion.  Frederic  J.  Stim.son.  American 
ambassador  to  .Vrgentina;  on  his  left,  holding  his  hands  Ijefore  him,  is  Dr.  Honorio  I’ueyrredon,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  while  on  the  ambas-sador’s  right  (the  tall  gen¬ 
tleman  with  heavy  black  moiLstache)  is  Dr.  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  minister  of  the  navy;  at  Dr.  I’ueyrredon’s  left  .stands  Admiral  Caperton,  next  to  him  being  Admiral 
Hafael  Hlanco  with  Vice  Admiral  Atilio  S.  Barilari,both  of  the.\rgentine  Xavy.  In  the  left  of  the  picture  and  at  Dr.  Toledo’s  right  is  Capt.  l.uke  McN'amee,  chief  of  stalf 
to  Admiral  Caperton;  and  Capt.  .\lfred  T.  Smith,  military  attachd  to  the  American  emba.ssy,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  row.  immediately  Ijehind  Dr.  I’lieyrredon  and 
Admiral  Caiwton  are  Seflors  Atilio  D.  Harilari  and  Adolfo  .\.  de  Urquiza,  first  and  .second  introducers  of  embassies,  respectively. 
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iiitoriiatioTial  principles,  in  order  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a  l)ellig:erent  whose 
vessels,  in  American  waters,  shonld  he  suhmitted  to  the  limitations  and  imjx'diments 
of  conventions  which,  for  its  enemies,  are  merely  ‘‘scraps  of  paper”  whenever  it  is 
conv(Miienf  to  them  to  disrefiard  or  tear  them  nj)?  No.  For  ns  the  l’nif(‘d  States 
<'an  not  1>(>  l>elli^:erenl.  \V(!  for  the  United  States  can  not  l)e  neutrals.  A  coni])lete 
identity  of  aspirations  and  of  ideas  unites  ns  to  that  f;reat  nation,  now  as  l)efore;  and 
j>crhaps  more  than  ever  now  that  she  has  delined  mor«>  catesorically,  hy  word  and 
deed,  the  moral  f;randenr  of  her  democratic  spirit  and  the  exemplaiA'  almcfjation 
characteristic  of  her  collective  virtues.  Therefore,  for  ns  who.  as  Americans,  feel 
and  think  in  harmony  with  the  heart  and  head  of  that  <;reat  peoj)le.  its  squadron, 
helliyerent  or  not.  in  those  distant  jilaces  where  the  future  of  the  world  is  heing  debated, 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  dignified  representation  of  its  magnificent  ideals  of  peace 
with  liberty.  America  is  one.  Everj’thing  unites  it;  nothing  separates  it. 

From  Montevideo  the  squadron,  upon  invitation  of  the  Argentine 
(lovt'rnment,  went  to  Buenos  Aires.  While  the  governmental  au¬ 
thorities  thought  it  best  not  to  give  verbal  expression  to  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  their  actions  in  according  every  courtesy  possible  and  in  their 
constant  exertions  to  make  the  stay  of  the  visitors  a  delightful  one 
spoke  for  them.  But  especially  was  the  sentiment  of  the  jieople  of 
Argentina  in  evidence.  No  governmental  mandate  had  gone  forth 
that  the  jmhlie  generally  should  observe  a  holiday  or  that  elaborate 
decorations  of  buildings  with  flags  and  hunting  should  mark  the 
occasion.  But  Buenos  Aires  has  a  jiopulation  of  about  a  million  and 
three-fourths,  and  when  that  population  decides  to  celebrate  it  does 
it,  luid  that  not  in  any  halfway  manner.  So  when  Admiral  Caperton 
and  his  men  landed  on  the  docks  a  dense  mass  of  cheering  men, 
wonuMi,  and  children  met  them.  As  they  proceeded  along  the  streets 
they  found  the  whole  city  a  mass  of  decorations,  the  flags  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  United  States  fluttering  together  from  every  govern¬ 
mental  and  public  building,  from  hotels,  theaters,  clubs,  and  from 
thousands  of  jirivate  residences.  Business  was  suspended,  and 
Buenos  Aires  turned  out  grandly  to  show  their  Yankee  friends  that 
they  were  welcome.  The  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  was  abroad,  and 
hundreds  of  tliousands  voiced  the  fact  in  Imrsts  of  enthusiastic  cheei’s. 
Jn  commenting  on  the  occasion  the  Times  of  Argentina,  an  English 
publication  of  Buenos  Aires,  said: 

Tlip  rocoplion  accorded  to  the  North  American  squadron  (cruisers  Pittsburgh, 
I'urhlu,  South  Dakota,  and  Frederick)  under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Caperton, 
has  afforded  clear  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  Argentina  with  the  allied  cause.  Although 
the  oflicial  element  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  vi.sit  of  the  North  Americans  enjoy¬ 
able,  it  has  been  the  popular  manifestations,  the  street  scenes,  the  private  efforts, 
that  have  completely  proved  the  feeling  of  .Argentines  in  the  great  world  .struggle 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  nearing  these  shores.  The  whole  city  has  been  decorated, 
although  this  has  not  been  effected  through  official  demand.  We  have  rarely  seen 
so  much  bunting,  and  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  United  States  flags. 
The  Yankee  community  in  this  city  is  not  verj'  large,  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
flown  from  almost  every  large  building  in  town.  The  huge  crowds  which  invaded 
the  purlieus  of  the  docks  on  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  these  cruksers,  the  enthusiasm 
which  then  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  delay  in  arrival  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  tide, 
1442(!— 17  Hull.d - 2 
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('ourtosy  of  Mundo  Arfcmtino.  BiirnoH  AircH. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  OFFU'EKS  AND  SAILORS  PAY  FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  SAN  MARTIN  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 


One  of  the  most  iiiteresline  and  impressive  of  the  many  ceremonies  incident  to  the  visit  of  the  fleet  to  Argentina  was  the  placing  of  handsome  floral  wreaths  at  the  statues  of 
Oeorge  Washington,  the  father  of  American  Iiuleperidence,  and  of  San  Martin,  one  of  South  .\merica’s  great  liberators.  In  the  i)resence  of  hundreds  of  onlookers  and  with 
the  sailors  of  the  I'nited  Stales  and  Argentine  fleets  drawn  np  in  line,  the  floral  tributes  were  placed  at  the  l)ases  of  the  monuments  in  homage  to  two  historic  characters.  On 
both  occasions  Admiral  f'aperton  delivere<l  appropriate  addresses.  The  i'nited  Slates  ambassador,  Mr.  Slimson.  is  seen  in  both  pictures  with  the  ollicers  of  the  fleet. 
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must  have  sfoiiu  to  the  heart  of  tlie  United  States  sailors.  Then  tin*  scene  in  the 
iireat  Colon  Theater  that  night,  vhen  the  fa.shionahle  audience  rose  anil  cheered  the 
otticers  of  the  ships  for  several  minutes,  will  not  leave  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
pn‘s<‘nt  very  easily. 

4\)  (MiunHM'ato  tlio  IVstivitics,  the  m-cptions,  balls,  dinitiMs,  and 
other  I'ornis  of  (Mittataimneiits  which  made  the  stay  of  the  North 
Amt'rieaiis  so  pleasant  would  retpiire  more  than  the  allotted  space. 
Whole  pages  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Argentine  capital  were 
devoted  to  description  of  the  varied  forms  of  entertainment,  and  the 
cordiality  of  the  frietidship  evinced  hy  the  people  as  a  whole  made 
the  visitors  realize  that  here,  too,  was  a  nation  “animated  hy  an 
American  feeling  and  guided  hy  au  American  policy.”  Verily  was 
Henry  ('lay  a  proplud  !  C.  E.  A. 

MONTEVIDEO,  THE  CITY 
OF  ROSES  ..  V  V  V 


M()N-'rAY-\’EE-l)AY'-()  is  about  the  way  the  rruguayans 
prouounee  the  name  of  their  eai)ital;  not  Mon-te-vid'-e-o, 
as  many  even  fairly  well-informed  pemons  in  the  United 
wStates  persist  in  ])ronouneing  it.  There  are  two  vemions 
of  the  story  usually  told  to  account  for  the  name,  and  neither  seems 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  both  it  is  stated  that  the  name  originated 
in  an  e.xpression  used  hy  a  pilot  or  lookout  on  one  of  the  ships  of 
Magcdlan’s  fleet  as  it  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
on  danuary  1.5,  1520.  The  first  object  to  attract  the  attention  of 
this  gentleman  was  the  “eerro”  or  hiU,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,”  Moutdii  video!"  But  why  exclaim  in  Latin  f  Magellan 
himself  was  Portuguese,  although  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
while  the  men  under  him  were  doubtless  both  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  Latin  was  not  in  general  use  among  ail  venturous  sailoiN, 
pilots,  or  even  masters  of  vessels  in  those  days  any  more  than  it  is 
now.  And  even  if  the  lookout  had  known  Latin,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  for  him  to  have  expressed  surprise  or  announced  an 
important  discovery  in  his  own  tongue.  Some  one  evidently  thought 
of  this  view  of  the  ease;  so  the  second  veision  has  it  that  the  look(»ut 
was  Portuguese,  and  upon  seeing  the  hill  called  out,  '"Monte  vide 
en!"  Now  that  happens  not  to  he  Portuguese  as  it  is  spoken  at 
present.  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  ver  (to  see)  is  vejo,  the  past 
(or  preterite)  id:  hut  it  is  possible  that  the  obsolete  Spanish  form  of 


I  Hy  Eilwarii  .\lbes,  of  I’liii  American  ITiioii  staff. 


TIIK  MONTEVIDEO  OK  THE  VAST. 

N'iew  of  the  har)K)r  and  city  of  Montevideo  during  the  first  part  of  the  ninetinnith  century. 


MOXTKVIDEO  IN  IStil 


MACIEL  WIIAHF,  MONTEVIDEO. 


In  1901  the  VruKiiayaii  (iovornnn'nt  la'Kaii  the  work  ol  (lro|K‘nint;  the  harlxir  and  constriictinfr  the  new  i)ort  works  of  Montevideo.  In  certain  portions  reserved  for  ocean-Koinc 
vessels  the  hart«)r  now  has  a  depth  of  32  feet  below  low-water  mark:  in  other  areas  used  by  smaller  coastinc  ves.sels  the  depth  is  about  hi  feet.  niimlH'r  of  fine  docks 
have  Ix'en  completed,  and  are  equipped  with  modern  stationary  and  traveling  steam  cranes  and  every  other  modem  facilitv  for  <iischarging  and  loa<ling  csirgo. 
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TIIK  1*AX  AMKinCAX  rXIOX. 


tlu*  past  t(Mis(‘,  ride,  which  is  (tccasionally  used  cvcmi  mow  in  sonic 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  may  also  have  Ixam  in  use  iu  the  Portu- 
<tU('S(>  of  the  sixti'i'iith  c(‘utury.  Iu  that  case  tlu*  expn'ssion  monte 
ride  mijiht  liave  heen  use«l,  the  pronoun  en  heinj;  added  for  emphasis. 
However,  whether  derived  <hrectly  or  indirectly  from  the  Latin, 
the  name  means  either  “I  see”  or  “  I  saw  a  mountain;”  so  we  may 
h't  it  <;o  at  that.  It’s  a  fine,  semorous  name  that  was  jiiven  tin*  city 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  valor,  enerjiy,  and  projjrc'ssiveness  of  its 
people  have  made  it  famous  the  world  over. 

Although  the  city  of  Montevideo  was  pc  rmare,'.tly  founded  hy 
the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  were  din  i.tly  responsihle  for  tlie  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  site.  The  very  importeut  matter  of  the  eoiitrol  of  that 
great  estuary  known  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  had  mucli  to  <lo  with  the 
location  of  rruguav’s  fair  capital.  The  Portuguese  claimed  that 
under  tlic  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  tliev  were  entitled  to  estah- 
li.sh  the  Rio  tie  la  Plata  as  the  houndary  line  hetween  tlieir  |)ossessions 
and  those  of  Spain  in  that  section  of  St, nth  America,  and  hem  e  that 
the  ntirthern  or  left  hank  t>f  the  river  was  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Spanish  ctilony  t>f  Bucntis  Aires  had  heen  estahlisheil  on  a  firm 
basis  since  loSO,  anti  to  offset  th.is  advantage  the  Ptirtuguese  governor 
of  Rio  tie  Janeiro  determinetl  about  a  hundred  years  later  to  ftnuul  a 
settlement  almost  tlirectly  opjuisite,  tin  the  nortlu  rn.  hank.  As  a 
result  the  town  known  as  ('olonia  (Nova  ('olonia  tied  Sacramento) 
was  fountled  hy  the  Portuguese  in  IGSO. 

MTien  news  of  this  venture  came  to  the  govcnuir  tif  Buentis  Aires, 
Jose  tie  Garro,  he  at  once  sent  a  protest  to  the  Portuguese  governor 
anti  warned  him  tti  vacate.  No  attention  being  jiaid  to  the  jirotesta- 
fion,  the  Spanish  governor  set  himself  to  gathering  a  small  army  of 
about  .‘i, ()()()  Indians  anti  800  Spanish  soltliei’s  and  tlie  same  year  prti- 
ceedetl  to  expel  the  Ptirtuguese  invatlei-s  vi  et  armis.  The  Port  ugliest' 
governor  anti  garrison  were  taken  as  pri.stmei’s  to  Lima,  ami  tlie  town 
of  Goltinia  became  Spanish  for  the  time  being. 

As  stion  as  this  peidtirmance  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos 
Airt's  became  known  to  the  Portuguese  Government  it  protested 
vigtirously,  and,  being  assuretl  t  f  the  supptirt  tif  France,  threatened 
('arlos  II  of  Sjia.in  with  rejirisals  unless  he  tlisavowed  the  action  tif 
his  govenuir,  set  free  the  jirisoners,  anti  returnetl  the  little  colony  to 
Ptirtuguese  tltiminitm.  This  Carlos  tlitl  ftirthwith,  anti  Colonia  once 
mtire  was  Ptirtuguese,  remainetl  at  peace  ftii-  neai-ly  a  tpiarter  tif  a 
century,  grew  lustily  anti  thrtive  ctimmercially  as  an  entrepot  ftir 
gotids  destinctl  for  the  interior  of  the  Spanish  jiossessions  in  South 
America.  Meanwhile  Philip  V  bec.ame  the  first  Bourbtin  King  of 
Spain,  anti  in  1705  t*rtlereil  the  then  governor  of  Buentis  Aires, 
X'altlez  Inclan,  tti  oust  the  Portuguese  from  Coltmia.  In  the  ctiui’se 
of  time  his  ordei’s  were  obevetl,  ftir  after  a  siege  of  about  six  months 
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A  DOCK  SCEN'K  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 


Note  the  st>ven  large  steam  eranes  shown  in  this  nietiire  of  only  a  small  st'elion  of  the  improved  porl 
of  the  recently  eompleterl  moles  has  l.i  traveling  eranes  and  ti  that  are  slalionary,  all  la'iiig  op 
hy  steam  and  having  a  lifting  capacity  of  2  to  t  tons  each. 


RIVER  STEAMERS  TAKING  ON  I’ASSENGERS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 
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Coloiiiii  agnin.  foil  into  the  hands  of  tho  Spaniards.  Then,  as  the 
oiUmination  of  tho  War  of  Sucoossion  in  Europe,  came  tho  Treaty  of 
ITrooht  in  1715,  and  in  aoeordanoo  with  one  of  its  provisions  Philip 

oodod  tho  oolony  hao.k  to  Portugal.  Groat  was  the  indignation  of 
tho  Spanish  colonists,  and  trouble  at  once  arose  over  tho  extent  of 
tile  Portuguese  jurisdietion  a  matter  which  became  the  subject  of  a 
hitter  c.onirovei’sy  between  Spain  and  Portugal  that  lasteil  for  years. 

It  was  not  long  before  Portugal  realized  that  if  it  was  to  maintain 
its  position  in  the  River  Plate  region  further  colonization  would  be 
necessary.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  idea,  in  172.4  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  fitted  out  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  command  of  Manoel 
Freitas  de  Fonseca,  whose  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  to  establish  another  colony  on  its  northern  bank 
nearer  to  the  ocean  than  the  location  of  Golonia.  He  selected  a  site 
on  a  peivinsula  which  juts  out  just  about  where  the  river  and  ocean 
meet,  and  by  so  jutting  forms  the  eastern  limits  of  a  fine  natural 
harbor.  On  this  bay  Manoel’s  engineers  began  the  work  of  laying 
out  a  new  town. 

News  of  this  aggressive  move  was  soon  taken  to  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who  hai)pened  to  be  one  1).  Bruno  Mauricio  de  Zavala, 
a  fighting  Spanish  noble  who  had  been  made  a  field  marshal  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  his  king  and  country,  and  made  governor  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1717.  Before  the  Portuguese  had  time  to  com¬ 
plete  their  fortifications  Zavala  had  gathered  a  flotilla  and  embarked 
with  a  strong  force  to  attack  them.  Fonseca,  having  leartied  of  the 
warlike  preparations,  quickly  decided  that  discretion  in  this  case 
woidd  be  the  bettei'  part  of  valor,  and  by  the  time  that  Zavala  arrived 
the  Portuguese  had  embarked  on  their  ships  and  were  on  the  way  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Zavala,  recognizing  the  strong  position  and  strategic  value  t)f  the 
location  selected  by  the  Portuguese,  took  advantage  of  this  o])por- 
tunity  to  establish  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory, 
lie  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  fortification,  which  was  known  as 
“  Fll  Fuerte  de  vSan  Jose,”  and  left  a  garrison  of  100  Spanish  soldiers 
and  about  1,000  Indians  to  defend  it.  Returning  to  Buenos  Aires, 
he  sent  a  report  of  his  actions  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  approved  of 
everything  that  had  beeti  done,  and  furthermore  recommended  that 
permanent  settlements  be  established  at  the  new  location  as  well  as 
at  Maldonado. 

An  ex])edition  to  jmt  down  a  tentativ'e  revolutioji  in  Paraguay 
tem])orarily  delayed  the  execution  of  the  King’s  orders,  but  finally, 
on  December  24,  1726,  the  city  of  San  Felipe  de  Montevideo  was 
fully  establishetl,  seven  families,  consistuig  altogether  of  47  ])ersons, 
having  be(‘}i  sent  over  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  j)urj)ose.  A  short 
tinn*  thereafter  20  families  were  induced  to  come  over  from  tin* 


THE  AVENIPA  is  DE  JI  LIO,  MONTEVIDEO. 

Of  the  many  fine  streets  and  avenues  of  the  city  the  A veiiida  IS  de  Julio  is  the  most  noteil.  It  is  a  wide  and  stately  thoroutthfare  lined  with  shade  trees  on  lx)th  sides.  It 
starts  from  the  I’laza  Independencia  and  runs  to  the  Biilevar  .\rtit;as,  traversinK  the  city  east  and  west,  and  connects  with  the  Avenida  S  de  Octuhre,  Kiving  the  entire 
street  a  lenyth  of  aljout  2.5  miles.  It  is  well  lighted  by  voltaic  arc  lamps  of  high  |>ower  arranged  in  series  of  five  to  every  KM)  meters,  and  facing  it  are  some  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  and  hand.somest  private  residences  of  the  rruguayan  capital. 


MOXTEVr'EAX  VIE’.VS. 


Top :  A  bird’s-eye  view  of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Montevideo.  Middle:  .\  view  of  tlie  artificial  lake  in 
I  rbano  I’ark.  Bottom:  View  of  Montevideo  taken  from  frbano  I’ark,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  foreground. 


The  Uruguayan  capital  has  something  over  ItOO  avenues,  streets,  and  roadways,  all  of  which  are  well  paved  and  lighte<l.  Calle  Sarandi,  one  of  the  older  strwts,  is  one  of  the  fashionable 

shopping  streets  and  traverses  the  retail  business  section  of  the  city. 
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THE  FAX  AMERICAN  t'NION, 


C’auary  Islands,  and  tliiis  the  little  settlement  started  on  its  career, 
a  career  that  has  been  stormy  and  strenuous  at  times,  hut  (me  that 
has  (‘Yoked  in  its  inhabitants  the  admirable  eharaeteristies  of  love 
of  liberty,  sturdiju'ss,  and  indomitable  eourag('. 

Montevideo’s  history  is  practically  Uruguay’s  history,  and  although 
of  absorbing  int(‘rest  in  its  many  heroic  and  romantic  f(*atures  the 
limited  s])ace  allotted  to  this  sketch  pr(‘clud(‘s  going  into  details  or 
(‘V(*n  giving  a  hare  outline.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  for  many  years 
the  country  was  the  hone  of  cont(‘ntion  hetwe(*n  the  Sjianiards  and 
the  Portuguese,  and  at  one  time  (1807)  even  England  fruitlessly 
stretched  out  its  long  arm  across  the  seas  to  possess  itself  of  this 
charming  region  with  its  delightful  climate,  its  splendid  plains,  and 
its  wcmderfid  ])ossihilities.  The  stout-hearted  settlers  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  hoW('ver,  fought  stuhhondy  and  long  to  maintain  their 
liherti('s,  now  ojie  and  then  the  other  of  its  (‘nemies  being  a  temporary 
ally,  imtil  finally  under  their  own  hold  lead(‘r,  Artigas,  whose  grand¬ 
father  had  hei'ji  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Mont(‘video,  th(‘y  achieved 
their  inde])endence  from  Si)ain.  For  a  time  that  indep(*ndence  was 
thiH'atened  by  its  two  powerful  neighbors,  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
hut  in  1828  both  of  those  coimtri(‘s  by  formal  treaty  recognized 
I'ruguay  as  a  free  and  independent  Republic,  a  status  that  its  liberty- 
loving  people  have  seduously  maintained  ever  since. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  foxmding  Montevideo  grew  steadily 
hut  slowly.  In  1879  it  could  boast  of  not  more  than  7(),()()()  inhab¬ 
itants.  Then  came  an  awakcming  which  residted  in  n'lnarkahle 
progress.  From  an  old-fashioned,  untidy,  overgrown  town  it  has 
evolv(*d  within  40  yeai-s  into  a  mod(‘rn,  clean,  sanitary,  and  W(‘ll- 
governed  cosmo])olitan  city  of  400,()()()  ])eo})le  in  which  every  U])-to- 
date  convenience  and  im])rov(‘m(‘nt  in  civic  life  is  to  he  found.  In 
its  care  for  the  blind,  ])oor,  ajid  (h'fective;  in  its  provision  for  the 
saf(*guarding  of  the  health  of  its  citiz(‘ns;  in  its  syst(‘ms  of  (‘ducation; 
in  the  cons(*rvative  control  of  its  finance's;  in  short,  in  the  ex(‘rcise 
of  all  of  its  civic  functions  there  is  not  a  nion*  ])rogr(‘ssive  or  better 
managed  city  in  all  the  Americas. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  no  adjective  so  aptly  describes  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  the  city  as  the  word  sturdy.  As  soon  as  one  lands 
in  Montevideo  one  is  impressed  with  the  sturdiness,  the  self-reliance, 
the  confident  independence  of  the  people  he  meets.  They  do  not 
“put  on  airs.”  Tlu^re  is  no  effort  at  gaudy  display  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  vain  boasting.  They  mean  business,  to  use  an  e.xpressive 
Americanism.  That  is,  they  are  earnest,  they  are  honest,  and  tlmy 
are  competent — and  they  know  it.  When  they  erect  a  public  build¬ 
ing  it  is  solid,  substantial,  fine  in  architecture,  and  eminently  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  They  are  thorough  and 
build  from  the  ground  up  in  everything,  whether  it  is  a  mat((rinl 
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striK'turo  of  sto('l  and  stono  or  an  ideal  structure  of  finance  and 
credit.  Tliat  is  what  makes  tlie  Ih-uguayan  peso  worth  .'51.04  in 
Tnited  States  jjold;  that  is  what  has  made  I'ruguayan  bonds  in 
(ItMuand  in  the  money  centers  of  the  world.  lTU{;uay’s  credit  is 
liijjh,  for  her  intej^'ity  is  like  her  currency — it  does  not  fluctuate. 
A  promise  to  pay  made  hy  the  Ih-ujiuayan  (Jovernment  means  that 
it  will  pay.  The  whole  iiation  is  proud  of  its  record  in  this  respect, 
and  any  government  that  failed  to  live  up  to  its  sacred  traditions  of 
intejirity  would  he  of  short  duration. 

This  characteristic  competency  and  efliciency  is  noticeable  in  many 
thinjjs  in  Montevideo.  The  city’s  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  well 
lifihted,  and  are  able  to  accommodate  the  traflic.  Its  public  huild- 
in<;s  are  artistic,  roomy,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Take  the  Solis  Theater,  for  instance.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  larjjest  in  South  America,  hut  it  was  not  built  merely 
for  display.  It  was  built  because  the  Montevideans  love  good  music 
and  the  greatest  of  European  stars  in  grand  o|)era  are  brought  over 
to  sing  for  them.  Every  great  singer  who  is  induced  to  fill  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  Buenos  Air<‘s  is  certain  also  to  appear  in  Montevideo, 
and  there  are  so  many  well-to-do  people  in  the  city  who  are  willing 
to  pay  ev<m  extravagant  prices  for  admission  that  it  takes  a  very 
large  building  to  accommodate  them.  Hence  the  size  of  the  Solis. 

Mdien  the  rruguayan  Government  wants  to  start  something  new, 
like  the  establishment  of  a  novel  feature  in  sanitation,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  methods  of  dry  farming,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  governmental  service,  it  goes  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
efficient  and  thorough  manner.  As  an  instance,  some  years  ago  it 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  neglecting  to  develop  the 
fishing  industry.  The  executive  oflicials  put  the  matter  before  tbe 
national  congress,  which  body  promptly  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
the  organization  of  a  department  or  bureau  of  fisheries.  The  next 
thing  was  to  get  some  one  who  knew  how  to  organize  such  a  bureau, 
knew  tbe  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  features,  and  knew 
what  was  needed  to  etpiip  the  institution.  A  general  survey  of 
what  other  leading  countries  in  the  world  had  done  in  this  line 
was  made,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  United  {States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  about  the  best  organization  of  its  kind  to  he 
found.  That  being  the  case,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  an  expert 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  work  of  that  organization  to  establish 
the  new  bureau.  The  rruguayan  minister  in  Washington  took  up 
the  matter  witli  the  proper  officials.  A  careful  investigation  of  a 
number  of  experts  was  (juietly  made,  the  right  man  selected,  a  salary 
large  enough  to  g(‘t  him  was  offered,  and  as  a  result  rruguay  has  an 
up-to-date  fish  commission,  witli  Mr.  .1.  X.  Wisn(*r,  formerly  one  of 
the  experts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  b’isheries,  at  its  head. 
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THE  I’EAZA  INl)ErENl)EN(TA,  MONTEVIDEO. 


Bosido.s  the  larger  parks,  such  as  the  I’radnand  I’arqiie  I’rbano.  there  are  12  plazas  in  the  city,  all  laid  out  as  artistic  tlower  gardens  and  shaiied  by  nrnameiital  shrubs  ami  large  trees. 
Of  the.se  the  ITaza  Iiuiependencia  is  the  largest  and  most  frequented.  Among  other  handsome  buildings  facing  the  plaza  is  the  Oovernment  I’alace.  in  which  are  to  1m-  found 
the  national  administrative  and  various  departmental  oftices,  shown  in  the  extreme  lelt  of  the  picture  and  surmounted  by  the  tlagstatT. 


A  VEKITABI-E  CAUPEN  OF  ROSES  IN  THE  FRAPO,  MONTEVIPEO. 

Tlu'  I’railo  is  Montevideo’s  oldest  and  most  beautiful  Itark.  It  is  a  vast  expanse  of  beautiful  glades,  gar¬ 
dens,  lakes,  and  grottoes,  traversed  by  a  picturesque  little  stream.  Its  hothouses  and  greenhouses 
contain  a  magnificent  collection  of  tropical  plants  and  shrubs,  but  its  greatest  feature  is  its  wonderful 
rose  garden,  where  bloom  some  SOO  varieties  of  roses  collected  from  every  clime.  The  arches  shown  in 
the  picture  are  covered  with  climbing  roses,  and  during  the  summer  months  the  whole  rosarium  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  of  gorgeous  floral  coloring  that  cjm  not  i)e  descrilted. 


IIIK  TAX  A.MKUK'AN  IMO.N. 


Tlu'  rrugiuiyjin  is  tho  product  of  the  free  iiiul  open  life  of  his  j^reat, 
rolling  ])lains,  and  Avhen  he  settles  down  to  city  life  he  nuist  needs 
have  light  and  air  and  space  to  move  about  in.  vSo,  as  intimated 
above,  Montevideo  is  supplied  with  goo<l,  wide  streets,  about  .‘tOO  of 
them,  and  along  their  sides  are  planted  rows  of  fine  shade  trees. 
-Vt  intervals  there  an*  large  op<'n  sejuan's,  laid  out  in  gardens  filled 
with  the  most  cx(juisite  flowers  to  he  found  in  South  America.  An 
ardent  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  a  characteristic  of  the  people, 
and  in  nothing  does  it  find  greater  expression  than  in  their  passion 
for  flowers.  The  parks,  ])uhlic  scpiares,  and  private  gardens  an' 
filled  with  them,  and  Montevideo  is  often  called  the  *‘(’ity  of  Roses.” 
Every  traveler  who  visits  Mont<*video  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  floral  display  and  many  accounts  have  been  written 
anent  this  feature  of  the  rruguayaJi  capital,  hut  the  best  description 
the  writer  has  read  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  d.  A.  Zahm  in  his  ‘‘Through 
South  America’s  Southland,”  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  quoted: 

l?ut  the  frardciis!  And  the  flowers!  Never  liave  J  seen  in  any  j)art  of  the  world 
.such  marvelous  exhibitions  of  flowering;  plants  and  shrubs,  native  and  exotic,  as  are 
found  about  the  homes  and  <|uintas  of  the  Montevideans.  Tliey  surjiass  in  profusion 
and  exuberance  even  those  of  Rio  de  .laneiro.  and  that  is  sayinj;  very  mucli  indeed. 
California  is  justly  famed  as  a  flowerland.  So  is  the  French  Riviera.  Rut  I  have 
never  seen  in  either  of  these  favored  regions  of  I'lora  such  gorgc'ous  displays  of  bloom 
as  I  have  witnessed  in  and  around  Uruguay's  magnificent  capital.  With  backgrounds 
of  i>alm,  orange,  myrtle,  magnolia,  hainlxH*.  mimcKsa.  alternating  with  the  native 
]>arai.so  and  ombii  trees  and  the  .Vustralian  eucalyptus,  one  finds  beds  of  pansies, 
<-arnations,  marguerite's,  and  lilies,  together  with  hedges  of  lilac  and  gueld(*rrose  and 
edneraria.  while  walls  and  houses  are  covered  with  imdti-colored  draperies  of  wistaria, 
honeysuckle.  Rougainvillea,  and  numerous  other  creepers  of  every  form  and  hue. 

It  is.  however,  in  their  rust's  that  the  Montevideans  take  their  greatest  pride.  They 
are  found  everywhere,  in  private  gardens  and  in  public  jtarks,  in  clumps  and  hedges, 
trainetl  to  trellises  and  columns,  or  falling  in  showers  over  walls  and  railings.  Rut 
nowhere  are  they  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  Partiue  Urbano  and  in  the  Paseo  del 
Prado-  those  exquisite  pleasure  grounds  of  the  national  capital.  Here  there  are  no 
less  than  KOt)  varieties  of  roses  collected  from  every  clime.  The  rose  bushes  themselves 
number  many  thousands.  The  casual  observer  would  say  there  are  mjTiads  of  them, 
They  are  distributed  with  the  most  ex(|uisite  taste,  and  their  care,  as  one  sec's  at  a 
glance,  is  for  the  gardeners  a  labor  of  love. 

One  of  the  priiici])al  factor.^  which  enters  into  this  floral  profusion 
a;i(l  makes  it  jtossihh*  is  tin*  wonderful  climate  of  the  coimtry.  The 
mean  temjterature  of  Montevideo’s  winter  if  it  can  he  said  to  havt* 
any  wijiters — is  about  .T2°  F. ;  of  its  sjtring,  64°  F. ;  its  summer, 
71°  F. ;  and  its  autumn,  61°  F.  The  official  statistics  of  the  weather 
bureau  for  the  jteriod  from  11)06  to  1014,  inclusive,  show  that  the 
mean  tenq)eratur('  (under  shelt('r)  at  tlie  central  ohs(*rvatory  at 
Montevideo  was  61.‘2.'i°  F.  (16.27°  (\):  tin*  extri'im*  maximum 
(which  occurrc'd  Feh.  10,  lOlR)  was  06.2°  F.  (dr)..)°  the  average 
maximum  for  the  juju*  yeai-s  was  00.6°  F.  (.‘12.6°  the  extreme 
juiiumum  (July  10,  1010)  was  ;14..a°  F.  (1.4°  ('.);  the  average  mini- 
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SH.VDY  U()\I)  IN  I'RBANO  I‘.\K K,  MONTEVfDKC >. 

T  I'rlKino  Park,  loralerl  immedialnlv  iK-liiiul  llie  fumoii.s  seaside  resort  known  as  Itaniirez,  is  llie  most 

■f.  fre<|nente<l  pleasure  ground  in  llie  city.  Fine  trees,  shady  jialhs  and  drives,  wonderful  ttardens  of 

roses  and  hundreds  of  varieties  of  other  t'orgeoiis  flowers,  sparklinft  fonntains,  a  larfse  artifipial  lake, 
. :  and  ojien  spaces  for  athletic  (tames,  all  provide  attractive  features  that  help  to  make  .Monteviileo  the 

most  nopnlar  Slimmer  re.sorl  in  South  America. 

:v 
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MONTEVIDEO’S  FAMOl'S  RESORT,  POOITOS. 


It  is  localotl  alHHit  3  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  an<i  ean  l>e  reached  in  20  minutes  by  two  tiitlerent  lines  of  stris'l  raiiways,  or  in  less  time  by  automobile.  Alone  the  streets 
leadine  to  it  and  at  the  resort  itself  are  to  lx*  found  hundreds  of  pictures()ue  villas  and  artistic  summer  homes  set  in  pirdens  of  eoreeous  flowers  and  ereen  shrublH-ry,  (X'cupied  by 
wealthy  families  of  the  eity  itself,  from  other  sections  of  rrueuay ,  from  Huenos  .\  ires,  and  even  from  southern  i)ort  ions  of  itrazil. 
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imiiii  for  tlu'  Jiiju*  yt‘ai>;  was  :i7.S°  F.  Tlu*  avoraj'o  annual 

rainfall  during  this  nino-yoar  period  was  nullinu‘t(‘rs,or  about  31) 
inches.  The  average  of  fair,  simshiny  days  is  about  225  ])er  year. 
ITuguay  is  theivfore  often  called  the  ‘‘land  of  sunshine”  by  traveleis 
from  countries  where  fogs  and  rains  prevail. 

Largely  because  of  this  salubrious  climate  and  also  because  of  the 
naturally  fine  facilities  for  sea  bathing,  Montevideo  has  bc^come  the 
most  popular  sumtuer  resort  in  South  America.  Of  tlu'  fine  bathing 
beaches  the  fnost  noted  are  at  Los  Pocitos,  the  Playa  Kamirez,  and 
('apurro,  while  others,  such  as  Malvin  and  ('arrasco,  are  being  im¬ 
proved  and  will  soon  have  the  attractive  features  of  the  older  places. 
Of  these  resorts,  Pocitos  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  and  exclusive. 
It  is  located  about  3  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  can  be 
reached  in  20  minutes  by  two  different  lines  of  street  railways,  or  in 
less  time  l)y  automobile.  Along  the  streets  leading  to  it  and  at  the 
resort  itself  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of  jncturescpie  villas  and  artistic 
summer  homes  set  in  gardens  of  gorgeous  flowers  and  gre(‘n  shrnbbery, 
occupied  by  wealthy  families  from  various  sections  of  the  country, 
from  Buenos  Aires,  and  even  from  the  southern  j)ortions  of  Brazil. 
The  social  season  lasts  from  December  to  March,  inclusive,  during 
which  ])eriod  life  at  Pocitos  is  at  its  gayest.  In  addition  to  the 
private  cottages  and  villas  the  Pocitos  Hotel,  a  large  and  well-aj)- 
pointed  hostelry  of  600  rooms,  can  accommodate  a  large  crowd  of 
guests.  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  its  oj)en-air  restaurant,  when* 
its  customei-s  are  served  on  the  wide  terrace  which  faces  the  bay. 
'riie  beach  is  a  fine  one,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers  and 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  proprieties  it  is  divided  into  thn'c* 
sections.  One  section  is  reserved  for  ladies  and  children,  one  for 
men  only,  and  the  third  for  mixed  bathing,  where  family  groups 
usually  congregate.  Punning  along  back  of  the  beach  is  a  raised, 
well-paved  esplanade,  which  extends  about  three-fourths  of  the  way 
around  the  bay  and  corresponds  to  the  celebrated  “Board  Walk”  of 
.Vtlantic  Pity,  Ihiited  States  of  America.  A  ])lan  is  now  being 
worked  out  by  which  this  fashionable  promenade  is  to  be  ('xtended 
until  it  joins  that  at  the  Playa  Kamirez. 

The  Playa  Kamirez  is  about  a  mile  closer  to  the  heaid  of  tin'  city 
than  is  Pocitos,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  ])opular  and  democratic  of 
all  of  Montevideo’s  resorts.  Besides  the  exce])tionally  fine  beach  and 
its  bathing  facilities,  Kamirez  has  as  a  background  for  its  setting  the 
Partjue  Urbano,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best  kept  parks  in 
South  America.  Here  are  groves  of  fine  trees,  gardens  filled  with 
('X(iuisite  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  an  artificial  lake  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  motor  boats,  gondolas,  canoes,  etc.  The 
beach  and  j)ark  together  offer  a  splendid  playground  for  adults  as 
well  as  children,  and  the  management  of  the  resort  provides  many 
forms  of  healthy  and  innocent  amusements  for  its  patrons.  A  fine 
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THE  “RAMBEA”  AND  BEACH  AT  I’OCITOS,  MONTEVIDEO. 

“  The  beach  is  a  fine  one,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers  and  for  the  better  observance  of  the  proprieties  it  is  <iividcd  into  three  sections.  One  section  is  reserveci  for  ladies  and 
children.onefor  men  only,  and  one  for  mixed  bathinR,  where  family  groups  nsuallv  congregate.  Uimning  along  back  of  the  Ix-ach  is  a  raised,  well-paved  csplana<lc,  which  extends 
al)out  three-fourths  of  the  way  aroiinci  the  bay  and  corresponds  to  the  celebrated  “Board  Walk”  of  Atlantic  City,  rnite<i  States  of  America.” 


THE  FAMOUS  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 

Tile  1  "niversity  of  Montevideo  was  founded  in  1S49,  and  its  various  deiwtmenl  s  are  lioused  in  separate 
buildinj's  esi>ecialiy  ailapled  to  each.  Of  the  three  deiiartments  shown  in  the  above  illustrations 
the  cne  at  the  top  is  the  new  huildiii):  of  the  medical  dejiartment:  the  one  in  the  middie  houses  the 
faculty  of  eiiseiianza  secondaria,  or  academic  department,  which  confers  the  iletn'ee  of  Hachelor 
of  Sciences  and  betters;  and  the  one  at  the  bottom  is  the  college  of  law. 
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THE  PAX  AMEKICAX  UNION. 


hott‘1  has  rocoutly  boon  ooinplotcd  and  affords  aniph'  accommodation 
to  transient  visitoi-s. 

Montevideo’s  remarkable  progress  in  recent  ycam  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  intelligent  and  eliicient  manner  in  which  its  municipal 
government  has  been  conducted.  At  its  bead  is  the  intendente,  or 
mayor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  National  Government,  while  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  the  legislative  body,  are  elected 
by  the  (lualified  voters  of  the  municipality,  which  is  <livided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  or  wards.  The  work  of  the  municipal  government  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  departments  and  is  conducted  much  like  that  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Ihiited  States.  Es|)ccially  efficient  is  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  health,  which  is  provided  with  every  modern 
facility  and  device  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  to  care  for 
the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  citizens.  The  city  is  provided  with 
numerous  well-e(|uipped  hospitals,  some  devoted  to  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  that  might  become  epidemic,  others  for  ordinary 
diseases,  while  special  sanitariums  are  provided  for  consumptives 
and  a  special  hospital  for  syphilitics. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  such  that  its  drainage  facilities  are  unu¬ 
sually  good.  The  peninsula  on  which  it  is  built  is  shaped  something 
like  the  back  of  a  whale  and  is  almost  a  solid  bank  of  gneiss  overlaid 
with  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  of  soil.  The  city’s  center  is 
abt)ut  40  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  ground  slojies  gradually  on 
both  sides,  so  there  is  a  natural  drainage  that  materially  aids  th(‘ 
artificial  system.  With  its  ideal  climate  and  spendid  location  sup¬ 
plemented  with  aU  the  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  that  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people  can  supply,  Montevideo  has  become  as  nearly 
an  ideal  health  resort  as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  the 
city  clean  and  healthy,  but  it  is  beautiful  as  well  and  promises  to 
become  even  more  so. 

As  an  instance  showing  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  I’ruguayan 
Government  in  prc'serving  the  openness  and  attractive  features  of  the 
streets  of  its  cities  and  the  roadways  of  the  country,  may  be  cited 
the  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1916  and  which  provides  that  all 
buildings  on  public  streets  outside  of  the  radius  of  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  t)ther  urban  centers  of  IT’uguay  must  be  constructed  at 
least  10  meters  (32. S  feet)  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  property. 
Within  the  city  limits  the  free  space  must  be  at  least  4  meters  (13.12 
feet).  These  distances  of  10  aiul  4  meters,  respectively,  are  to  be 
measure(f  from  the  front  boundary  line  of  the  land  to  the  most  salient 
part  »)f  the  building,  and  the  space  between  must  not  be  occupied 
by  steps,  balustrade,  or  ornaments.  The  law  also  makes  obligatory 
the  construction  of  fences  on  property  in  Monteyideo,  eyen  if  lots 
are  yacant,  when  payement  has  been  laid.  The  fences  must  be  of 
artistic  iron  grating,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material,  but  never  of 


EIirCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  MONTEVIOEO. 


Top:  the  thtmical  Institute,  connected  with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
I  niversitv  of  Montevideo.  Middle:  A  typical  public  school  of  primary  grades  in  Montevideo. 
Ilottcm:  the  School  of  Agrinilture  at  Saya'go,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  formerly  connected  with  the 
university,  but  now  imder  an  independent  facility  and  management. 
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TWO  NOTAIU.K  INSTITl  TIONS  OF  MONTKVU'BO. 

l.'p|)er:  The  Military  Hospital,  one  of  the  l)est  equipited  institutions  of  its  kind  in  South  Amerioi. 
It  is  Kovemed  by  a  l)oara  eomposetl  of  the  director  tteneral  of  the  army  medical  corps  and  a  numl)er 
of  other  directors  appointed  by  the  executive  coimcil;  and  the  work  is  intrusted  to  a  manattini: 
director  and  a  start  of  skilled  military  surgeons.  Lower;  The  new  buildiiif'  which  houses  the 
cnEineerinp  department  of  the  I'niverslly  of  Montevideo. 
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win'  lu'ttinfj,  iind  tlw'v  must  ix*  of  llic  lu'ijihl  n'([iiin'(l  l)v  |)r('vious 
n'jfulatioiis. 

Montevideo  believes  in  iinvinj?  plenty  of  li,itbt.  It  was  one  of  tiie 
first,  if  not  the  first,  of  South  American  cities  to  install  an  adecpiate 
('leetrie-light  ])lant.  The  streets  are  always  well  lii^hted,  hut  to  see 
them  at  their  best  one  must  he  there  durin.f;  tlie  carnival  season, 
wlien  the  main  tliorouj'hfares  and  all  public  huildinfjs  are  ablaze 
with  thousands  (»f  multiehlored  electric  li<;nts.  As  an.  instance  may 
he  cited  ttie  carnival  held  in  Fel)ruarv,  lt)14.  Durin"  this  week  of 
festivity  there  were  l.‘f0,7();f  extra  ii'.eandeseent  globes  an.d  arc  lights 
used  in  ttiis  manner.  Tlie  illuminati'd  area  began,  at  one  of  the 
pid)lie  scpnires  on.  the  main  avenue  of  the  city  where  there  was  a 
large  meclianical  set  jiiece  of  a  movii'g  ctiariot  from  which  fell  showc'is 
of  g(dd  poured  from  a  horn  of  ph'iUy.  Tins  figure  was  oO  feet  liigh 
by  40  wide,  and  contained  about  12,000  lights.  Tlie  main  street 
was  decorated  for  15  blocks  witu  festoons  of  lights  of  different  coloi*s 
reaching  from  side  to  side.  Tiu're  were  S  festoons  to  each  block, 
using  a  total  of  about  2S.000  lights.  In  tlie  main,  plaza  ttiere  were 
about  40,000  lights  arranged  in  fancy  scroll  iiattern,  and  in  the 
(’athedral  Plaza  00  arc  ligiits  and  25.000  inciindescents  were  massed 
in  ])vrainids  40  feet  from  the  ground.  One  |)ortion.  of  tlie  main 
street,  extending  for  two  blocks,  had  14  varicolored  butterflies  reach¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  and  using  5,000  lights.  'Pne  great  Solis  Theater 
was  profusely  decorated  with  lignts  and  sci'nic  effects,  and  all  of  ttie 
other  theaters  and  public  buildings  were  more  or  less  decorated, 
most  of  them  being  wired  on  the  outside  so  that  tlie  lines  of  tne 
structures  were  traced  in.  glittering  points  of  light.  Tne  beach  at 
Pocitos  Had  tall  pyramids  of  colored  lights  in.  wliich  about  16,000 
incandescents  were  used.  .Vll  of  which  goc's  to  snow  that  Monte¬ 
video  knows  how  to  ‘‘light  uj)”  when  tlie  occasion  jiresents  itself. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  those  of  its 
capital  and  chief  port,  have  considerable  to  do  with  supplying  the 
world  with  two  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  mankind  food  and 
clothing,  rruguay  is  primarily  a  cattle  and  sheep  country  and 
secondly  an  agricultural  garden  spot  of  the  world.  As  a  result,  its 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  almost  altogether  related  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  industries,  animal  products  in  various  forms 
taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  Over  160  years  ago  some  one  hap|)ily 
stumbh'd  on  the  idea  that  thousands  of  |)ounds  of  fresh  beef  usually 
wasted  or  fed  to  dogs  could  l)e  preserved  to  the  use  of  man  in  other 
sections  of  the  world  not  so  well  provided  with  cattle,  and  a  “sala- 
dero”  (a  meat  drying  and  salting  establishment)  paved  the  way  for 
an  enormous  industry.  The  jerked  beef  which  enters  into  the  daily 
rations  of  many  thousands  of  families  in  Brazil,  ('uba,  and  various 
tropical  countries,  as  well  as  furnishes  the  meat  su|)|)ly  for  many  of 
the  trooi)s  now  engagi'd  on  tlu*  batth*  fields  of  Kurope,  comes  chiefly 
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THE  ITALIAN'  HOSPITAL  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

In  ndditiun  to  the  various  hospitals  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Department  of  National 
Public  -Assistance,  there  are  in  Montevideo  a  number  of  fine  private  hospitals,  among  them  lieing  the 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  British  hospital.s.  The  Italian  Hospital  is  one  of  the  most  art  istic  l>uildings 
in  the  eit.v.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  front  exterior;  the  lower  presents  a  view  of  the  patio  or  inner 
comt  of  the  building. 
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from  those  <;roat  “saladoros”  of  I'rufiuay,  some  13  or  14  of  which 
arc  located  in  the  department  of  Montevideo.  One  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  sights  of  the  eitv  is  to  he  found  in  visiting  some  of  these  estah- 
lishments  where  one  may  see  acres  upon  acres  of  ])osts  eonneeted  with 
wire  upon  wliieh  is  hung  the  meat  that  is  dried  hy  the  sun.  This 
meat,  besides  Ix'ing  dried  is  thoroughly  salted,  and  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  under  conditions  which  would  spoil  it  if  preserved  in  any 
other  manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  manufaeturing  ])lant  in  I’ruguay  -  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  all  of  South  America  -is  h)eated  something  like  100 
miles  from  Montevideo  at  a  town  called  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  rruguay 
River.  It  is  the  “Liebig’s  E.xtraet  of  Meat  Company.”  This  one 
enormous  industry  has  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  the  beef  of 
Cruguay  “even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,”  especially  where  illness 
and  weakness  has  needed  the  saving  strength  of  meat  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  and  easily  digested  form.  The  plant,  started  in  1S65,  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions.  The  company  raises  and  fattens 
many  thousands  of  cattle  on  its  own  ranches  and  buys  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  to  suj)ply  its  annual  consumption  of  2()(), ()()()  head  or  more. 
\  trip  to  this  “largest  kitchen  in  the  world”  is  one  of  the  features 
generally  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  Montevideo. 

Three  large  modern  packing  houses,  called  “frigorifieos”  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  are  located  in  M(»ntevideo.  The  most 
recently  installed  of  these  is  the  jdant  owned  hy  the  North  .American 
him  of  Morris  A  Co.,  who  about  two  years  ago  bought  some  20S 
acres  of  ground  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  $155, ()()()  and  have 
since  then  erected  and  e(juii)ped  a  plant  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
over  $2, 500, ()()().  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1,200  cattle,  1,500  to 
2,000  sheep,  and  as  many  hogs  as  are  obtainable,  llie  two  older 
plants  are  owned  hy  Swift  &  Co.  and  a  British  company,  respectively. 
According  to  the  cattle  census  of  1016  the  country  has  nearly  S, 000, 000 
head,  so  that  the  supply  is  abundantly  able  to  meet  tlie  demand  of 
the  packers  and  the  jerked-heef  jdants,  all  of  which  combined  are  said 
to  consume  from  600,000  to  700,000  head  of  horned  cattle  annually. 

Other  industries  in  the  country  growing  out  of  the  catth'  business 
are  some  350  tlairies,  14  creameries,  and  4  tanneries.  Manufacturing 
plants  using  agricultural  products  include  115  flour  mills  and  maca¬ 
roni  factories,  3  starch  factories,  a  large  sugar  refinery,  4  l)reweries, 
several  distilleries,  and  2,266  vineyards  and  wineries.  The  spinning 
and  weaving  industry  is  represented  in  Montevideo  hy  several  large 
woolen  mills,  well  equipped  and  prosjM*rous.  Among  other  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  may  he  mentioned  a  rice  mill,  43  factories  engaged  in 
the  tanning  and  preparation  of  leather  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hoot  and  shoe  soles,  0  canning  factories,  16  chocolate  and  candy  fac¬ 
tories,  7  match  factories,  19  butter  and  cheese  factories,  5  hoot  and 
shoe  factories,  24  brass  and  iron  foundries,  14  sawmills,  17  tobacco 
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THK  I'KMTKNTIAKY  AT  MONTKVIDKO. 


Munlt‘vi<U‘U  has  uiu'  »f  llu'  fiiu'sl  and  must  modunily  ('<(iii|>|H'd  iH'iial  insi itnliuiis  in  Suntli  America. 
The  ton  picture  shows  tlie  main  l>nildint:  surroimdiKl  liy  its  great  wall,  w  ith  the  administration  huild- 
ing  and  the  residence  of  the  director  and  assistant  dirwtor  of  the  prison  on  either  side  in  the  foregroimd; 
the  middle  itictnre  shows  a  iKtrtion  of  the  main  Imilding  and  a  sr-ction  of  the  snrronnding  wall  as  it  is 
patrolliHl  t)y  the  guards:  and  the  lower  picture  shows  an  interior  yiew  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  main 
prison,  with  its  three  tiers  of  cells. 
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factories,  2o  soap  factories,  several  furniture  factories,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cement  plants  in  South  America. 

Preeminent  among  Uruguay’s  manifold  and  eflicient  institutions  is 
its  fine  educational  system.  In  this  respect  the  Republic  has  fol¬ 
lowed  its  accustomed  policy  of  being  up  to  date  and  thorough. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  1911  there  were  1,011  primary  public 
schools  in  the  country.  Primary  and  graded  schools  tt)gether  num- 
hered  1,:110,  the  number  of  jnipils  attending  being  l.‘17,()()t).  The 
p<»pulation  at  that  time  was  1,()94,6SS,  so  that  there  was  one  public 
school  for  every  S4.S  iidiahitants.  Many  new  schools  have  been 
added  to  the  number  since  this  census  was  taken,  hut  e.xact  figures 
are  Jiof  available  to  the  writer.  However,  this  showing  of  six  years 
ago  is  an  indication  of  the  Uruguayan  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  general  education  for  all  the  people. 

As  to  higher  education,  what  may  he  ternu'd  the  capstone  of  the 
entire  educational  structure  of  the  country  is  the  celebrated  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montevideo,  founded  in  1S49.  This  institution  has  a  numher 
of  departments,  each  under  a  special  faculty.  Among  these  are,  in 
addition  to  tin*  strictly  scientific  and  literary  course  which  leads  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and  h'tters,  the  departments  of 
law  and  sociology,  medicine,  pharmacy,  mathematics,  commerce, 
veterinary  science,  and  agronomy.  Phich  of  these  departments  is 
provided  with  special  facilities,  such  as  libraries,  museums,  lahora- 
toriiw,  etc.,  whih'  th<i  memhei’s  of  the  various  facidties  are  s|)ecialists 
in  their  respective  lines. 

It  is  perha|)s  largely  due  to  the  advanced  ('ducational  methods  of 
the  Rej)ul)lic  that  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  for  the  past  lo 
or  20  years  been  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  world.  Uruguay 
does  jiot  wait  for  some  other  country  to  try  out  a  new  idea  in  gov- 
i'rnment.  It  tries  the  experiment  itself,  and  if  the  innovation  proves 
to  be  good  it  is  retained;  otherwise  it  is  soon  rejected.  As  instances 
of  advanced  ideas  in  democratic  government  may  be  cited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  legislative  measures  which  haVe  been  adopted  in  the  last  two 
years;  A  law  providing  for  Government  control  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  postal  services;  a  law  j)roviding  an  S-hour  day  for 
workingmen;  a  workmen’s  compensation  law;  the  taxation  of  adver¬ 
tising;  and  a  rigid  bank-inspection  law. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  Republic 
of  iTUguay  and  its  modern  ca])ital.  There  are  many  others  that 
can  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  brief  sketch.  Om*  of  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  that  the  stranger  who  visits  Montevideo  receives  is  that 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  welcome  extended  to  him.  The  people  seem 
genuinely  glad  to  have  foreigners  visit  their  city,  and  somehow  they 
manage  to  make  a  North  American  feel  very  much  at  home.  At 
least  that  was  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  with  unalloyed 
pkaisurci  that  he  recalls  every  moment  of  his  stay  in  Montevideo  - 
the  “Citv  of  Roses.” 


Phiitro  hy  Hamilton  M  WriKlit 

VIKWS  OF  crATKMALA  (ITV, 

Top:  A  ilistant  \  iow  of  llu'  oil  v.  "  II  is,  ilsolf,  a  city  of  tlio  liitihlands  with  an  altiliide  of  ■!.>*<*)  foot  altovo  sea  lovtd,  a  llioroiinldy  model ii  cily  with  cxcrllciil  hotels  aini  eliihs 
and  every  eonvenienev  for  the  tonrisl  and  traveler!  The  [toptilalion  of  thecily  isalKHit  12'),IHK),  and  with  its  well-paved  streets,  line  shops,  attraetive  ehiirehes,  piihlie  edifiees, 
and  eilticational  institiilions  it  allonis  a  thousand  iileasant  diversions,”  Miildle:  Two  piciny  Indians  of  (iiialemala  stamlinn  on  Fil  Ctiriiien  Hill,  with  the  city  in  the  haek- 
k'rotmtl.  Ilotlom:  .\nolher  view  of  the  cily  Itxtkini:  lowanl  the  c-alheilral  in  the  middle  hackKroimd. 
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OUS  HIGHLANDS  OF  GUA¬ 
TEMALA'  /.  /. 

Far  u])()n  the  liorizoii  towered  tlie  twin  voleaiioes  of  Atitlaii, 
their  dark  flanks  wreathed  in  vast  white  masses  of  elond- 
like  s])arkling  fields  of  snow.  The  eones,  thousands  of  feet 
above,  stood  out  sharply  ajjainst  the  deep  blue  vault  of  the 
tropic  skies.  For  five  days  we  had  been  riding  to  them  through  the 
enchanted  highlands  of  Guatemala,  a  marvelous  land  of  fragrant 
pine  forests,  flowers,  singing  birds,  broad  winding  roads,  and  fer¬ 
tile  fields  of  wheat  and  eorn  cultivated  by  bundreds  of  thousands  of 
industrious  Indians.  And  many  pueblos  we  Inul  })assed,  lying  on  the 
rolling  bosom  of  the  eool  table-lands  with  their  schools  and  temples 
to  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  tlu'ir  white  mission  buildings 
and  churches  from  whose  thiek-walle<l  towers  the  ])ealing  bells  sum- 
moiu'd  the  devout  Indians  to  ])rayer.  Almost  without  sensing  a 
change  of  scene  we  had  plunged  into  the  (piiet  depths  of  a  giant 
forest,  dark  after  the  brilliance  of  the  tropical  sun,  where  mighty 
trees  rose  as  the  stately  pillars  of  a  cathedral,  to  find  upon  emerging 
that  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  into  view  a  panorama  of  ‘iOO  miles 
of  magnifieent  mountain  country,  forests,  plains,  the  silver  glint  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  volcanic  cones  2  miles  high  enshrouded  in 
turbans  of  fog. 

Such  is  Guatemala,  land  of  majestic  contrasts,  of  unwonted,  almost 
ap])alling  surprises.  Ib're  is  one  of  the  s])lendid  show  places  of  the 
world.  Far  from  the  Ix'aten  path  of  most  tourists  its  wonders  are 
becoming  better  known.  In  giyindeur  it  will  compare  with  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  (\madian  Rockies,  the  Grand  (’anyon  of  Arizon-',  and  its 
panorama  is  lai<l  upon  as  vast  a  scale.  Yet  the  troj)ic  highlands 
have  an  individuality  all  tlieir  own,  of  lights,  and  shades,  and  fleeting 
colors,  of  lu.xuriant  masses  of  vegetation,  of  inspiring  and  prodigious 
formations  of  the  land. 

Below  lay  cities  with  their  public  sejuares  and  white  churches,  fields 
of  yellow  grain  like  golden  patches  of  light  in  the  crystal-clear  atmos- 
j)here  of  the  highlands,  huge  dark  masses  of  forest,  and  beyond, 
extending  their  thousands  of  spui-s  and  flanks,  rose  the  prodigious 
Gordilleras.  To  the  left  the  peaks  of  Atitlan  towered  to  the  heavens, 
majestic,  symmetrical,  recalling  in  thejr  perfect  contour  the  famed 
Fugiyama  of  Japan. 


>Hy  llumillon  M.  Wright,  author  of  A  llandhook  of  the  rhilippines. 
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I'plH'r:  Ciuutomalaii  soldU'rs  in  the  main  plaza  in  Cuatt'inala  City.  Lowor:  The  plaza  docoraled  for  I  ho  Kostiva!  of  Minerva.” 
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It  was  more*  than  a  half  day's  rido  from  tliis  point  hoforo  wo  came 
to  (lodinos  (’n'st  and  hohold,  ihOOO  foot  holow  ns.  tho  (loop  hluo 
watc'is  of  Lako  At  it  Ian,  and  on  its  opposite*  shores,  rising  shoor  a 
mile*  to  a  milo  and  ono-half  ahovo  tho  surface  of  tho  lako.  s(*V('n  <;roat 
voloano(*s.  of  which  tho  two  known  as  Atitlan  an*  tin*  most  wond(*rful. 
Lako  Atitlan.  its(*lf  a  vast  crat(*r  lako  27  miles  in  <ir(*at(*st  h*nj>:th  and  12 
mil(*s  wide*,  is  a  re*inarkal)l(*  body  of  water.  'Pho  K(*v.  Father  (larcia. 
of  Xaoualii.  ii  <;rii(luate*  of  tho  rnivorsity  of  Home*,  and  one*  who  Inis 
>;ive*n  (*nt husiastic  study  to  the*  m(*te*orolo<ry  of  the*  r(*<iion.  inform(*(l 
me*  that  odicial  soundinjxs  of  this  lake*  gave*  an  (*.\tre*me*  (l(*pth  of  more* 
than  1, ()()()  f(*(*t.  Its  surface*  is  ."),()()()  fe*e*t  ahovo  the*  le*ve*l  of  the*  se*a. 
Its  wate*rs  teem  with  treuit  with  which  it  has  he*e*n  stoe-kod  anel,  while* 
walking  upon  its  sandy  hoae-h  ne*ar  Pana jae*he*l,  we*  saw  groat  se-heiols 
eif  smalle*r  fish  and  imt  a  fe*w  of  the*  larger.  Into  its  sheuTs  plunge* 
the*  volcanie*  hills,  eifton  in  pre*e*ipite)us,  fe)re*ste*el  heighacks,  eifton  in 
ste*e*ply  sloping  w  he*at  liolds,  eir  again  oneling  in  mile*-high  clilfs  of 
bright  reel  sandstone*  eir  |)e*rpe*nelicular  walls  markoel  by  the*  slate* 
grays  anel  pui'iilish  hue*s  eif  vedcanie*  ash.  Sue*h  are*  tho  walls  e»f  Lake* 
Atitlan,  ofte*n  e-alle*(l  Lake*  Fanajachol,  paintoel  by  nature*  in  her  nmst 
glorieuis,  riotous  ceiloi-s.  and  rivaling  e*ve*n  the*  fame*el  hue*s  eif  the* 
(irand  ('anyon  eif  Arizona.  From  the*  sh(ire*s  of  the*  lake,  as  we*  first 
looked  elown  upein  it,  arose*  gre*at  e*leiuels  of  ste*am  as  if  the*  lie*ae*h  wore* 
saturated  with  lieiiling  water.  But,  in  this  e*ase*.  it  was  merely  the* 
aftorneiein  sun  lie*ating  upon  the*  wot  sands,  for  the*  waters  of  Atitlan 
are*  coed  and  e*rvstal  e-loar.  Billeiws  eif  mist,  teio,  areise*  freiiu  the* 
surface*  eif  the*  lake,  only  tei  he*  e-aught  anel  elissipatoel  liy  the*  suel(le*n 
sepialls  that  ceime*  almeist  vortie-ally  freim  the*  mountain  passe*s,  and 
always  there*  wore*  rainbows  to  he*  se'on  in  the*  ase-e*n(ling  mists. 
\Vhe*the*r  one*  loeikod  a  half  mile*  eleiwn  upein  the*  inirrorod  surfae-e*  of 
the*  lake*  or  whe*the*r  he*  gaze*(l  at  the*  V(dcan(ie*s  teiW(*iing  a  mile*  above* 
and  wre*ath(*(l  in  the*ir  stre*a  ning  feather  hows  of  shifting  vapors,  he* 
re*lt  as  though  gre*at  phe*n(ime*na  of  nature*  wore*  lie*ing  staged  for  hiv 
lionolit . 

.Seime*  sploneliel  reiaels  have*  li(*e*n  built  in  the*  noighhorheieiel  of  the* 
lake*.  One*  of  th(*m,  liroad  anel  swe*e*|iing,  loads  from  Paiiajache*!  on 
the*  seiuth(*ast  sh(ir(*s  of  Atitlan  to  tho  pictur(*s;|U(*  pueblo  of  Solala, 
which  is  p(*rch(*(l  on  mountain  bluffs  thousands  of  fe*e*t  ahovo.  The* 
road  is  fdaste*(l  from  rocky  cliffs  anel  its  side's  and  walls  are,  lite*rally, 
of  granite*,  ft  is  a  romarkaldo  |iie*e-e*  eif  e-einstrue-tiein  ae-ceim|)lishe*el 
by  one*  of  the*  ge*ne*rals  eif  Pre*siele*nt  ('alirora's  army.  Sei  ste*e*p  is  tho 
roael  that  e-ase-aele*s  fall  at  its  very  oelge*  and  their  waters  are*  bornei 
lie*ne*ath  it  liy  e-ulve*rts.  As  it  skirts  the*  gigantic  bluffs,  the*  traveler 
obtains  e*ntiancing  visieins  of  the*  lake*  and  eif  the*  many  village's  upon 
its  shore's. 


I’hotoM  by  IlHiniltoii  M .  U  right. 
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‘lls  surface  is  .■|,(KKI  feel  al)OVe  the  level  of  llie  sea.  Ils  waters  teem  with  trout,  with  wliicli  it  has  Is'en  sl(K’kei|.  ami  wliile  walkiii)!  upon  iis  siinly  la'ach  near  I’anajaeliel  we  siiw 
ereat  sch(M)ls  of  smaller  fish  anil  not  a  few  of  the  larger.  Into  its  shores  phint!e  the  volcanic  hills,  often  in  precipitous,  foresteil  hocliacks,  often  in  sieeply  sloping  wheat  fiehls, 
or  ayain  emlinc  in  inile-hij:h  clitts  of  hrijiht  red  sand.stone  or  |K'r|H'n<licnlar  walls  marked  hy  the  slate  urays  and  purplish  lines  of  volcanic  ash.  .Such  are  the  walls  of  hake 
.Mil Ian,  often  called  hake  I’anajacheh  painted  hy  nature  in  her  most  pdorions,  riotous  colors,  and  rivalini,'  even  the  famed  hues  of  the  (iraml  Canyon  of  .\rizona.''  C‘Throiu;h 
the  .Marvelous  Highlands  of  < iualemala,  "  hy  Hahiillon  -M.  Wright.) 
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A  CASCADK  NKAI{  I.AKK  ATITl.AS’. 
(IIATKMAI.A. 


Some  splciiilid  r(i;i<ls  have  bcoti  Imill  in  llii' 
m'ij:lil)orh«(Hl  of  Itic  lake.  Ono  of  thoiii. 
Iiroad  and  swoopins:.  loads  from  I’anajaoliol 
on  the  soiilhoasi  shoro  of  Atillan  (o  fho 
piol nrosipio  pnolilo  of  Solala,  wliioli  is 
porcliod  on  mountain  Mulls  llionsands  of 
fool  Im'Iow.  *  *  *  So  sloop  is  till' road 
that  oasoados  fall  at  its  very  ody’o.  and  I  heir 
i-T.s  aro  I'onio  lionoath  it  In  onlvorls.'’ 


A.AlKliH'AX  I'MON. 

W(‘  started  on  this  jounii'v.  mystdf 
and  niy  conipadro,  a  gt'iiial  old  nnilo- 
t('('r,  from  (iiiatt'inala  ('ity.  the  capital 
of  tlie  K('pid)lie.  It  is,  itst'lf,  a  city  of 
tlu'  hijihliiiids  with  tm  tiltiliide  of  4. Silt) 
feet  tdxive  seti  level,  a  thorou<;hly 
modern  city  with  exeelltmt  hotels 
iind  clubs  and  every  eoiuenienee  for 
tin*  tourist  ami  traveder.  'I'he  popula¬ 
tion  of  th('  city  is  id)out  rJo.tHH)  ttud 
with  its  W(‘ll-paved  strc'cts,  fim*  shops, 
iit tractive  ehureh(*s,  public  txlifiees, 
iiml  edueiitiomil  institutions  it  af¬ 
fords  a  thousaml  |)leasant  diversions. 
At  7  o'clock  of  a  cool  bright  morning 
w('  elattert'd  ovt'r  tlu'  broad  llagstom* 
|)!ivements  of  the  city,  the  writtu'  on 
it  stout  mult'  and  his  eom|)anion  on 
it  wiry  little  mountain  horse.  Our 
obji'etiAt'  for  tin*  first  day  was  An- 
tigUit.  the  former  etipitid  of  the  Ke- 
puhlie,  wliieh  lie's  as  a  modern  Pom¬ 
peii  at  th('  brim  of  the  twii\  volca¬ 
noes,  Agini  iind  Put'go.  'I'lit'  jouiney, 
do  miles,  is  tdso  nnide  by  automobili' 
iind  tliligeneiii  or  stage.  In  fact,  the 
roiids  in  tlu'  dry  season  will  permit 
iiutomobiles  to  travel  about  5t)  miles 
farther  north,  but  as  wt*  eontem- 
plati'd  traA'f'rsing  some  very  rough 
country  we  preb'ired  to  cling  to  our 
mounts.  'Plu'  ride  to  Antigua,  though 
!i  short  out',  is  filled  with  interest  and 
novelty.  In  tht*  I'iirly  morning  oiu' 
piisses  an  idmost  (‘iidless  procession 
of  oxcarts  anil  pieturestiuely  dressed 
Indians  coming  in  to  marki't.  At 
Mixeo,  about  0  miles  out.  is  to  be 
sei'U  the  old  conduit  of  flat  flagstones 
built  many  years  ago  to  supply  (lUa- 
temala  Pity  with  water,  d'he  con¬ 
duit  was  still  delivering  water,  and  its 
method  of  const  met  ion  suggested  that 
of  the  old  Roman  aipu'duets.  At 
Mixeo  one  obtains  an  excellent  view 
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of  (iuatoinala  ('ity,  which  li(*s  u|)oii  an  ('Icvatt'd  plain  on  tlic  Atlantic 
side  of  the ('ontiiUMit al  Divide*  and  which  has  tin*  chai  act(*rist ic  dijinity 
and  stateliness  of  the  lai’fjer  Latin  Ain(*rican  capitals,  dm*,  no  donht, 
to  the  carefnl  city  planninfi  ami  to  tin*  ornate*  are*hite*ctnial  ionns 
e*inple»yeel. 

At  Mixe*e)  we*  leave*  the  stafje*  reeael,  plunjie*  hy  a  she)rt  e-nt  inle»  the* 
hills  anel  by  1  e)’cle)e*k  are*  in  Anti<jua.  It  has  l)e*e*n  saiel  eef  Antijina 
that  it  ])e)sse*sse*s  the  nnest  extensive  ruins  tee  he  loninl  in  any  enn*  speet 
in  the  weerlel.  The*  city  was  fe)unele*el  hy  the*  warrieer  Alvaiiieh),  wine 
was  sent  semth  frenn  Mexie-e)  aheent  ir)41.  It  was  ele*stre)ve*el  hy  an 
eartlupiake  een  duly  21),  1773.  Altlnnifih  seenn*  eef  its  rnine*el  e*hnre-he*s 
have  he*e*n  re*e*e)nstrue*te*el,  feer  the*  ineest  part  tin*  re*ste)re*el  e-ity  e*inl)rae*e*s 
the  e)lel  ruins  which  have*  e*han<je*el  hut  little*  in  appe*arane*e*  in  the*  last 
11)0  years.  The*  ftiant  arches  still  remain  anel  the  inifility  walls  <>;ive* 
a  hint  e)f  past  <;le)rie*s.  At  the*  time*  e»f  its  ele*structie)n  Antiejua  was 
the  e*e*nter  eef  the*  |)e>litical,  e*e*e)noinic,  anel  e*ce*le*siastie*al  aehninistr!die)n 
in  (’entral  America.  Fiftv-e*i‘;ht  hufje*  e*elitie*e*s  incluelinjt  the*  catheelral, 
the  eien'erne)!*  fteneral’s  palace,  anel  many  hanelseeme  chure‘he*s  anel  the*ir 
elepenelent  me)naste*rie*s  were*  laiel  waste.  Tee  my  minel  the*  meest 
beautiful  ruin  is  that  of  the*  ('hure*h  e»f  the*  Ke*ce»le*cciem,  whie-h  1  wees 
at  |)ains  te»  plied ee^raph.  Altlnnifih  much  eif  the*  elehris  has  lor 
fjeneratiems  he*e*n  ceivereel  with  trailin*;  vine*s  anel  picture*s<pn*  shrubs, 
tlu'se  hut  serve  tei  ace*entuate  the  maje*sly  eif  the*  <>:re*at  pillars  anel 
arclu*s  which  apjiear  ca|)ahle  eif  enelurinfj  feir  ce*nturii*s.  Of  ama/inj' 
inte*re*st,  tei  the  write*r  at  least,  was  the*  fae*t  that  the*  pi‘j;nn*nts  use*el 
in  the*  eh*ce)ratie)ns  eif  the*  walls,  anel  the*  inne*r  are*he*s  eef  the*  e*hure-h 
were*  as  hrif^ht  anel  fr(*sh  as  if  the  ceileirs  hael  l)e*e*n  applieel  hut  ye*ste*r- 
elay.  Ve*ne*tian  reel  anel  ce*rule*an  blue  apjieareel  in  attrae*tive*  nnisaie-s 
anel  ele*si"ns.  Tln*se*  are*  ])re)l)al)ly  emter  ele*e*e)ratie»ns  whie*h  leel  te* 
murals  eif  re*li<iie)us  suhje*e*ts  em  the*  e-eiliners  eif  the*  e-e*ntral  vaults  eir 
nave*s. 

The*  veile*anei  Afiua  teiwers  almeist  elire*e*tly  alnive*  the*  e*ity  eif  Antifiua, 
at  least  sei  it  se*e*ms,  feir  the*  j'raelient  is  ve'ry  ste*e*p,  hut  a  hi^h  iiel>te* 
le*aels  eleiwn  the  seiutlu*rn  siele  eif  the*  meiuntain  hy  which  the*  ase*e*nt  is 
easily  maele  liy  mule*hack  in  a  fe*w  heiurs.  It  is  epiite  e*usteimary  tei 
ascenel  the*  veilcanei,  which  has  an  e*le*vatiein  eif  11,1)00  fe*e*t,  tei  se*e* 
the  sun  rise*.  If  the*  morninfj  is  a  cle*ar  eine*  Ouatemala  City,  Lake* 
Amatitlan,  lo  mile*s  seiuth  eif  Guatemala  City  anel  (*ven  the*  Paedlie* 
()e*e*an  may  be*  elisci*nu*el.  Ice*  feirms  near  the*  summit  eif  the*  ])e*ak 
anel,  as  there  are  many  heit  spriiifjs,  one  may,  as  it  were*,  turn  the* 
faue*(*t  eif  eilel  Meithe*r  Earth  feir  heith  heit  anel  e*eilel  water.  The*re*  are* 
se*veral  jieieiel  inns  anel  heite*Is  in  Antie^ua  with  e*eirrals  in  e-einne*e*tiein 
where*  eine  may  ])ut  up  his  heirse*s.  At  the*  inn  at  whie*h  the*  write*r 
steipjieel  the*re  we*re*  a  ‘'entleman  anel  his  wife  freim  Valparaisei.  a 
family  freim  Cuba,  anel  twei  laeli(*s  anel  their  lireither  freim  Beistein. 
Thus,  it  may  he*  se*e*n.  Anti"ua  is  rathe*r  e‘eismei|:eilit an  in  its  appe*al. 
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TWO  VIKWS  OK  LAKE  ATITI.AN.  Cl  ATEM  A  I,  A. 

I.akc  Atilliin  is  a  vast  rratar  lake  27  miles  in  ureatest  length  ami  12  miles  wide.  Its  surface  is  .>.(KI(l  feel 
alK)ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  “  From  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  we  first  looked  down  upon  it.  arose  (treat 
rdoiids  of  steam  as  if  the  l«'aeh  were  .saturated  with  lioilin.it  water.  Hut.  iu  this  ease,  it  was  merely  the 
after-noon  sun  iH'atini:  U|>on  the  wet  .sands,  for  the  waters  of  .Vtillan  are  cool  and  crystal  clear.  '  Ilil- 
lows  of  mist.  loo.  arose  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  only  to  l)e  eauttht  and  dissipale<i  hy  the  sudden 
scpialls  that  come  almost  vertically  from  the  mountain  |>a.sses.and  always  there  are  rainbows  to  !«• 
sei'ii  iu  the  aseendiint  misl.s." 


I’floto?*  llaiiii’tonM.  Wright, 


VIKWS  OK  AXTKil  A,  TIIK  ANCIKNT  CAIMTAK  OF  (il  ATKMA  I.A. 

•  lo  alxmt  l.')41  ami  di'slrovo'l  Iiv  an  oarlli(|iiaVc  on  .Inly  W,  177:i.  •  Alllionyh  soino  of  its  rniiHMl  (•Imrchcs  have  Ik'cii  nconxinicicil, 

s  Ihc  old  ruins,  wliioli  have  clianni'd  lull  lililo  in  aiMHarano'  in  Itm  loo  yoars."  In  the  Inicky'ronnd  is  Iho  volcano  Atma,  wliicli 
IS  an  idcxalion  of  ll.iNio  fed .  l.owcr:  Unins  of  I  tic  (  linrch  of  1  he  Uccoicccion.  •“  Allliou);h  nnich  of  1  he  dchris  has  for  general  ions 
rcsqiic  shriihs.  Ihcsc  hnl  serve  lo  aecvnlnale  Ihe  inajesly  of  ihe  yreal  pillars  ond  arches  which  ap|H'ar  eapahle  of  endnrin>:  for 
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Durinf?  our  brirf  stay  tlirro  wo  liad  tlio  finost.  of  stiawbt'iiic's  for  tlu* 
tal)l(\  also  svv(*{'t  corn,  bocts.  lottuco.  and  articbokrs.  lu(|uir\ 
r('V(‘al(‘d  that  almost  ovorv  fruit  and  vof'c't  able  known  to  tlio  trmpcrat*' 
zone  can  be  fjrown  in  the  (luatemalan  hifililands.  We  passed  sonu* 
unusually  line  peach  trees  at  Totonieipan  later  in  our  trav(‘ls.  'Plu* 
llowers,  too,  were  lovely,  roses,  hollyhocks,  and  crysantheniums 
Ix'ing  cultivated  in  the  public  ])laza  at  Antif'ua. 

Leadiuf?  out  of  Antijiua  one  passes  on  broad  shady  roads,  sonu'times 
throuf^h  narrow  ravines,  a^ain  crossiiif;  meadows  with  runniu'r  brooks 
and  now  mounting;  upward  tbrouf^li  forests  of  pine  until  the  |)lateaus 
are  reached,  jjreat  broad  tabh'-lands  borderc'd  by  distant  mountain 
ran{>;es  whose  lofty  volcanic  peaks  stand  out  boldly  ajjainst  the  sky. 

All  the  highland  country  is  densely  populat<'d:  at  least  all  that 
portion  which  lies  between  Guatemala  Gity  and  (^rndzaltenango,  tlu' 
s<*cond  city  of  the  Republic.  The  mountains  are  intensively  cidti- 
vated  up  to  a  height  of  almost  H), ()()()  feet.  Fiiu'  schools  have  been 
built  in  the  pueblos  and  cities  under  din'ction  of  President  Kstrada 
('abrera.  The  President,  who  is  a  ])atron  of  all  tin*  arts,  has  vigor¬ 
ously  j)ushed  the  manual  training  and  technical  s<'liools.  They  an* 
to  be  found  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  tin'  Republic.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  compulsory.  Electric  lights  and  pun'  water  piping  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  all  communities  of  any  size.  'PIk'  telegraph  system  is  ael- 
mirable;  I  se'iit  H)  weerels  ISO  mile's  feer  7  e-ents  (Ann  rie-an  e-urre  ne-y), 
a  mue'h  hewer  rate  than  j)re'vails  in  the  rniteel  .States  eer  metst  either 
e-enmtrie's.  'Phe  te'h'graph,  eelucatieenal,  peestal,  anel  mining  laws  we  re' 
jeersemally  feirmulateel  by  Presielent  ('abrera,  wine  is  a  jurist  eef  e'xtrei- 
euelinarv  attainments.  The  pedie-e'  syste'in  is  exe-e'llent .  I  have'  ne'Ve  r 
se'en  an  inteexie-ateel  pe'rsem  in  the  Re'publie'.  One'  e-an  tiavel  in  any 
peertiem  eef  it  unanneel.  ('eme're'te'  has  weuke  el  weunle  rs.  Eve  rv  e-eem- 
munity  has  its  puhlic  e*e»nere'te'  washing  plae-e'  wlie'ie'  the'  wemnn  may 
wash  the'ir  e-hethe's  anel  tee  wliich  water  is  eeften  pipeel  a  gre'at  elistane-e'. 

'Phe  |)e'e)j)le  eif  the'  highlanels,  exe'e'jet  in  the'  huge  r  teewns,  are  meestly 
ineliaiis,  wine  are'  be'lieve'el  te»  be'  ele'se-eneleel  partly  eer  wheelly  fretin  the' 
ane-ie'iit  Mayas.  1  hael  re'ael  that  the  fae'es  upeui  the' e  xist ing  obe  lisks 
anel  meuumients  eeften  been*  a  striking  re'semblaiie'e'  tee  tin'  e-eninte  nane'e  s 
e>f  the'  Inelianseif  tee-elay.  'Pin' slat e'lnent  I  feeunel  ve  rilie  el  in  the'  nnuiu- 
inenls  at  (^uirigua.  Of  all  the'  pre'histeeiie-  rae-es  eif  the'  .Vme'iie'an 
he'inisjehe'ie'  the  Mayas  were'  amemg  the'  meest  aelvain'eel.  'Piny  hael 
preegresse'el  see  far  in  nne'hanie's  that  the'v  we're'  able'  to  meeve'  reie-ks 
we'ighing  20  tems  or  meue'  eeve'r  great  elislane'es.  'Phe'V  peesse'sse'el  a 
'■emsieh'iabie'  ameiunt  eif  writte'ii  hue',  anel  re'pre'se'nteel  senunis  in  the'ir 
hie'reiglyphics.  'Phe'ir  e-arvings  e»f  human  beings  eer  animals  hael  bee'ii 
eh've'leepe'el  he'yeunl  the'  |)re)lile' stage' etf  the'  Egy|)tians.  We  fennnl  tluil 
many  eif  the'  inelians  we'  me't  upe»n  the  reiael  hael  but  a  limite-el  kne>wl- 
e'elge'  e»f  Spanish.  Eathe'r  Gare-ia,  eif  Naguala,  is  autlnuity  feir  the' 
slate'ine'nt  that  lln're'  are'  now  27  elilfere'iil  diale'e'Is  spoke'ii  ameeng 


I*)iot<»Kra|)h  l>y  Hamilton  M.  WriKht. 

•THUOrcni  TUK  MAin'KLorS  IlKiHI.ANDS  OF  (H  ATKMALA.” 

'Pop:  Vjow  ofa  plantation  20  miles  from  (inatemala  (’it y.  Note  the  colTee  trees  p'owin^  in  the  sluule  of  hanana  plants  and  lar^»er  trees.  Middle:  Hrid^'e  (Ui  the  nra<l  h 
zaltenan^oand  Totonicipan.  the  t  woeitie'^  heiiij;  connected  by  a  fine  ])nl)lic  hijihway.  Hot  tom:  <  )ne  of  the  heantiful  mountain  ro;id<  of  Guatemala, 
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lh<'s<'  |>((»|)1<'.  K('v.  Kiitlx'r  Hosshacli.  of  'r()loni<‘i|)iiu,  lias 

10. 00(1  Indians  in  Ids  parisli.  II('  did  not  kncnv,  lu'  saiil,  of  a  nioi(> 
dovoul  or  moral  rac('.  'riu'V  arc,  too,  a  |)ictnrcs([n('  pcopli'.  'I'lic 
nu  n  with  llicir  loosi',  op<  n-siccvcd  jackets,  plaid  skirts,  sturdy  hari' 
Icjjs.  and  flat  straw  liats  of  home  wc'avc,  stranj'cly  n  si  luhlc  the 
natives  of  norlhirn  .lapaii,  "riii'  woimn  lend  a  toueli  of  vivid  eidor 
to  I'vi'rv  country  sidi'.  TJu'v  wear  richly  hiud  guipils,  lionu-wovin 
waists  of  piirph'  cloth,  emhellislied  with  red  and  f>;old  pattirns  and 
with  sasju  s  (xti  iidinjj  from  tlie  waist  to  hi  low  the  knei  s,  wound 
somi  wliat  tijilitly  yet  pirmittin>;  freedom  of  the  linilis. 

'Fhe  <iray  dawn  eaeli  mornin<i  found  us  started  on  our  way.  tlie  air 
was  cool  and  hraein>i  and  one  could  make  from  4.')  to  40  miles  a  day 
without  discomfort  (we  made  mine  than  tliis  at  times)  and  with 
several  hours  to  spare  in  leisure  at  the  road  side  or  in  tlie  vilhi<j[es. 
Between  Bazum  and  Pana  jaehel  we  came  to  a  profound  harranea  or 
ehasm  in  tlie  earth,  where  the  I'round  at  the  road  side  fell  away  in 
precipitous  walls  SOO  fi'ct  in  depth.  As  one  looked  down  from  the 
level  surface  of  the  plains  the  tallest  pines  at  the  hottom  of  the 
ehasm  seemed  hut  pijimies.  This  was  the  head  of  a  <;reat  valley 
wliieli  stietehed  straight  ahead  for  a  score  of  miles,  'riieie  are  a 
numher  of  such  harraneas  in  (luatemala,  some  of  which  liase  no 
visible  outlet  above  the  ‘iround.  While  1  was  photoiiraphin<;  one 
of  tliC'C  crevasses  at  its  apex  a  huue  piece  of  ijround  40  feet  lon<r 
and  several  feet  wide  broke  from  the  o|)posite  side,  not  more  than 
100  f('(*t  away,  and  went  tliunderinj;  down  to  the  hottom. 

'rotonieipan,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Kepuhlie,  which  we 
r(*aelied  from  the  Peten  rejiion,  lies  at  an  altitiuh'  of  S.400  feet  above* 
sea  level.  Around  it  on  all  sides  hut  the  west  rise*  the  walls  eif  ejreat 
hills.  It  is  a  we*ll-|)ave*el  e'ity  e)f  IS, 000  peepulatieen  with  attrae-tive* 
sheeps  anel  line*  e*hure*he*s  anel  puhlie*  huilelinus.  All  aheeut  are  ve*e;(*- 
tahh*  ejarelens,  <;rain  lie*lels,  anel  nume*re»us  e»re*harels.  We*ie*  it  met  fetr 
the*  hefty  meeunleeins  ne*iir  ley,  the*  Xeerth  Ame*rie*an  lie*re*  mi<>:lit  fane-y 
hims(*lf  in  the  e*e*ntrid  part  eef  X(*w  Veerk  State*. 

Freem  Teeteenie*ipan  a  line*  reeael  le*iuls  we*st  leer  1.)  niile*s  tee  (^ue*tzal- 
te*nanuee,  the  see-eeml  lar‘'e*st  e-ity  in  (luate*mahi,  elistin<);uishe*el  ley  its 
impeesing  puhlie*  eeliiie-e*s,  beautiful  plaza,  anel  line*  leusim*ss  stiue-- 
ture*s.  There*  are  six  jrood  heete*ls  in  (^ue*tzalte*nan<>:ee  anel,  altheeu<jh 
the  e-ity  is  '.iH  miles  freem  the  railreeael  at  San  Fe*lipe*,  the*y  e*njeey  a 
brisk  patreenaeje. 

'riie  staeje  reeael  tee  San  Felipe  is  eene  eef  the*  se-enie-  highways  eef  the* 
weerlel.  In  4.")  mile*s  it  elreeps  meere*  than  1  mile  anel  skirts  the*  Hanks 
eef  Meeunt  Santa  Maria,  eene*  eef  the  meest  leie-tuivsepje  eef  the*  ( 'e*nt liil 
Ame*rie*an  veele*aneees.  Meere*  tlnin  this:  In  a  lew  hri<*f  heeurs  it  plnn<ee's 
freem  the*  pin(*-e“lael  temperate*  zeene  intee  tree|)ie*al  jun<'le*s  eef  a  luxuii- 
iuu-e*  that  hallles  eleseriptieen.  Here  is  a  feer(*weerlel.  Preeeliuieeus  luirel- 
weeeeels  with  lerane*hees  risinu  freem  e*Ie*ar  leeel(*s  SO  tee  100  fe'e*t  aleeeve*  the* 
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('iU  tli  iiro  lumjj;  with  ‘;iant  crooiH'rs  like  eiu)rnu)us  serpents,  ('lusters 
of  orc-hi«ls  elin<;  to  the  hranehes  or  ereviees  of  trees  or  hang  susj)en(le(l 
from  trailing  vines.  Skeins  of  gray  moss  l)ear(l  the  trees.  Tree 
ferns,  giant  palms,  and  e.xcttic  flowers  are  features  of  a  jungle  which, 
!it  times,  OIK'  can  only  penetrate  with  a  machete.  In  a  few  hours  hy 
lli('  auto  stage  the  traveler  has  plunged  into  a  different  world. 

Santa  Maria  has  been  the  most  formidable  of  the  (’entral  American 
volcanoes.  In  1002  an  eruption  blew  a  strip  of  <'arth  said  to  exceed 
a  mih‘  in  haigtli  from  its  side.  'Phe  ash  dust  from  the  volcano  is 
said  to  have  Ixam  pc'rcc'ived  as  far  north  as  the('ity  of  Mexico  and 
as  far  south  as  (’olomhia.  Ashes  fell  in  some  places  at  Pacific  coast 
points  to  a  d(‘pth  of  (>  or  more  inches.  Yet  despite  the  intensity  of 
tin*  uplnaival  the  loss  of  life  was  not  as  serious  as  was  reported  and 
was  confined  principally  to  Santa  Maria,  although  portions  of 
()u('t/,alt('nango  wc're  damaged. 

No  oiu'  who  visits  (iuatemala  should  miss  seeing  Lak(‘  Amatitlan, 
which  is  much  mon*  accc'ssihle  than  Atitlan,  although  the  latter 
can  Ix'  ri‘ach(‘d  by  a  ifo-mile  ride  from  the  railroad  if  one  approaches 
it  from  tlu'  South.  Lake  Amatitlan,  however,  is  reached  in  three 
<piart(‘rs  of  an  hour  by  train  from  (Iuatemala  ('ity,  the  railroad 
skirting  its  shores  for  about  (i  miles  and,  at  one  point,  passing  over 
a  narrow  (‘scarpment  which  divides  the  lake  in  two  parts.  Along  its 
shores  are  many  hot  springs,  and  the  lake  is  well  stocked  with  small 
lish.  It  is  rumon'd  tlu'  lake*  possesses  a  subterranean  outlet  which 
caus(‘s  a  vortex  wh(‘i<‘  luckh'ss  fishermen  have  perished,  (lood  roads 
and  trails  extend  around  the  north  borders  of  Lake  Amatitlan.  1 
r('ci.!i  a  charming  Sunday  spent  in  traversing  some  of  them  and  in 
walking  into  the  fertih'  hack  country,  where  tin*  fine  roads  are  hor- 
(h'rcd  by  stately  cypress  or  by  eucalyptus  trees,  and  white-walled 
adoh(^  house's  are  set  off  by  morning-glories  and  thickets  of  hamhoo. 
Lake  Amatitlan  has  long  been  a  popular  watering  place;  centuries 
ago  tin*  (lUatemalans  visited  its  hospitable  shores  in  winter  to  escape* 
tin*  chill  winds  of  the  high(*r  plateaus.  P'rom  Amatitlan  good  roads 
run  to  Escuintla  in  the  first  foothills  near  the  Pacific.  Also  Lake 
Amatitlan  offers  a  wonderful  foreground  for  the  vedcano  Agua,  that 
colossal  pyramidal  com*  whose  exepiisite  proportions  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  from  whatev(*r  point  of  the  com|)ass  one  views  it. 

Womh'iful  (Iuatemala,  with  its  sky-piercing  peaks,  its  purj)le 
mists,  its  vast  forests,  gieat  lakes,  cool  uplands,  and  cities  in  the 
fine*  architecture  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  will  well  repay  th<* 
tourist  from  what<*ver  land.  It  is  easily  reached  by  the  fine  steamers 
of  tin*  Lniti'd  Fruit  ('o.,  froju  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and 
is  t  linx'isi'd  hy  oOO  miles  of  modein  railway. 

At  last  my  trip  was  over.  I  parted  from  my  brave  compadre  of 
tin*  winding  trail  in  the  highlands,  said  good-hy  to  my  new-found 
friends,  and  sailed  from  Puerto  Barrios.  But  1  shall  go  again. 


Photo  liy  I.  F.  SchoehT, 

(’()K()(’<)K(),  ONK  OK  TIIK  WOHI.I'  S  RKM’KS'l'  COIM'KK  KKCUONS. 

Tlu'  niilroail  from  1-a  I’a?.  to  thi'  I’acific  port  of  Arica  diH-s  not  tap  tliis  tircat  minint;  town.  Ttic  (iovcrnnicnt.  liowi-vor,  swiiif;  the  nccil  of  inoiv  nioilcrn  facilitii's  const |■n■';(■f'• 

a  spur  line  to  Corocoro,  thereby  providint:  a  rail  route  to  the  sea. 


BOLIVIA’S  RAILWAYS- 
PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS 

1/  Tk  TKX'P  sliitioii  is  ('oiidor,”  cric's  tlic  BoliA'inu  tiiiinniaii  far 
I  away  in  lln*  liijrli  Andes.  'I'lie  announcement  elicits  no 
I  ^  special  eoinment.  But  wlu'u  w(‘ add  the  phrase,  “one  of 
t  !'.(■  worlii's  highest  stations. “  ('ondoi'  at  onec'  assunns 
''reater  importance  in  iianu',  if  not  in  atfairs.  Xo  one  s(*enis  inclined  to 
(pK'stion  the  claim,  for  wlnwe  (dse  on  t  h(‘  earth  can  we  rid('  in  a  modern 
railroad  train  “1  mile  above  tin*  clouds  and  mih's  hi<;h('r  than  tlu' 
sea'V  As  tin*  traveh'r  jouriu'vs  hy  rail  to  Bolivia's  falded  city  of 
Botosi  this  litth'  station  stands  hy  tin*  wayside  at  an  altitude  of 
l.a.Sl  t  fe(‘t  hi<:h(‘r  than  Bike's  Beak.  Mount  Blanc,  or  twice  as  hi<;h 
as  th(‘  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  of  saenal  history. 

llijrh  altitude's,  marvelous  feats  of  engine('rin<t,  and  <rlorious  moun¬ 
tain  vi('ws  are'  typie-al  fe'ature's  that  jjre'e't  the  trave'h'f  in  weste'rn 
Beelivia.  But  fretm  the'  feeeethills  e)f  the  Amh's  tee  the'  sle)W-fle)win<; 
Wiite'is  e)f  the'  Biira<ruiey,  hunelreels  eef  mile's  e'astwarel,  the  |)rime'val 
feire'sts  anel  tile'  vast  unelulatinj;  e'atth'  plains  edfe'r  strikinj;  e'emtrasts. 
It  is  over  e'xtre'inely  ru^<xe'el  memntains  anel  teiwarel  re'ineite'  leiwlanels 
that  Beelivia  has  he'e'ii  pushin<;  the'  irem  rails,  eneleaveirinj;  tei  preivieh' 
meeele'rn  fae-ilitie's  feir  marketin';  her  varie'el  jueielue'ts. 

'rwe'iity-five'  ye'ars  aj;e»  BeiliA'ia  eipe'iate'el  I'e'W,  Ae'iy  I'e'w,  mile's  eif 
railreiaels:  ye't.  as  erne'  of  the'  weulel's  rie'lu'st  mine'ial  e-emntrie's,  it  has 
hi'e'ii  supplying;  A'ast  epiantitie's  eif  raAv  preielue'ts  tei  eithe'r  lanels,  mar- 
ke'te'el.  lietAve'A'e'r,  hy  the  meist  primitive'  me'ans.  Kinally  the'  aAvake'ii- 
in>r  e-anu',  anel  in  1  Sl»l»  the'  first  re'al  railreiael  in  the'  e-ountry  a\  as  inauj;u- 
rate'el.  d'ei-elay  this  reiael  feirms  a  link  in  the'  Anteifajiasta  A  Beilivia 
Railway  syste'in.  whie-h  preivieh's  Beilivia's  seuithi'in  euith't  te>  the' 
Bae-ifie-. 

A  fe'W  ye'ars  afte'iAvarel  the'  late'  (le'n.  Baneh).  the'ii  Bre'sieh'iit  eif 
BeeliA'ia.  Avheese'  re'e'i'iit  tra^ie-  eh'ath  e-ast  a  *;le)e)m  eiAe'r  the  Avheeh' 
Ri'puhlie',  hi'<;an  e'emstrue'tiem  eif  a  railreiael  with  (leiAernment  funels 
lietAve'e'ii  the'  Beilivian  pen  t  eif  (iuae|ui.  ein  Bake'  'Pitie'ae'a.  anel  La  Ba/. 
'Pile'  elistane'c  is  aheuit  tit)  mile's  anel  the'  reniti'  hael  lein<;  hi'cn  traAC'le'el 
hy  the'  eilel-time'  sta<;e'  eeiae-h  anel  the'  pie'ture'sepie'  llama  e-araA'an. 
'Fhe  e'eimph'tiein  eif  this  railreiael  after  thre'c  years’  laheir,  eir  in  DLl, 
anel  the'  larjre'  ameiunt  eif  traflie'  that  epiie-kly  eh'A'e'leipe'el,  <;aA'e'  a  ele'cieh'el 
impe'tus  tei  railway  huilelin<;. 

In  lttl)4  Bri'sieh'iit.  Banelo  appeiinte'el  as  ministeir  tei  the  I'nite'el 
State's  eini'  eif  his  ahh'st  e-ahine't  eillie'e'rs,  Dein  I'lmu'iei  ('alelerein,  Avhei 


ISy  William  A.  llciil,  I'aii  Amorii’aii  I'liion  SlalV. 


ONE  OK  THE  DEEI*  (  TTS  ON  THE  AKICA-I.A  I’AZ  MNE. 

Tins  lliir!  :ni<l  iu-hcsI  woslorii  oiillol  for  Holivmn  iiruducls  is  Hie  sliorlpst  route  to  the  sea  at  Ariea.  The 
road  handles  a  vast  ainoimt  of  eoj)|)er  from  the  Corocoro  district  and  minerals  from  other  parts  of  tlie 
eoiintry.  The  distance  from  ha  f’az  to  Ariea  is  alMiiit  27S  miles. 


Bolivia’s  railways — progress  and  prospects. 
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still  presides  over  the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington.  Minister 
(’alderon  was  not  long  in  obtaining  financial  sujiport  from  American 
hankers,  which,  in  addition  to  Bolivian  funds  specially  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  caused  railway  construction  in  Bolivia  to  hoeome  very 
active.  A  total  of  (S63  miles  were  surveyed  and  planned  by  tlie 
(lovernment,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  North  American  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  sent  a  number  of  engineers  and  builders  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Many  miles  were  actually  built  before  this  syndicate  sold 
its  interests  and  concessions  to  an  English  company,  |)resumably  at 
a  large  profit. 

In  the  sneec'cding  years  La  Paz  has  been  linked  with  the  Pacific 
|)orts  by  three  difl'erent  routes,  and  the  larger  Bolivian  cities  to-day 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  modern  railways.  The  shortest  line  to  the 
Pacific  (Arica,  27S  miles)  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  an 
international  agreement  between  Bolivia  and  Chile.  Since  its  inaugu¬ 
ration  a  few  years  ago  this  road  has  develojied  freight  traflie  far  in 
excess  of  its  facilities,  but  the  recent  acquisition  of  new  rolling  stock 
is  now  relieving  to  some  extent  the  congestion,  especially  of  copper 
from  the  famous  mines  of  Corocoro.  So  urgent  has  been  the  d('man(l 
for  this  mineral  that  a  short  railroad  was  constructed  from  the 
Arica-La  Paz  line  to  Corocoro  with  Government  funds,  and  since  the 
opening  of  this  modern  outlet  the  products  of  the  whole  region  have 
largely  increased. 

l)esj)ite  tlie  present  disturbed  conditions  of  the  world,  Bolivia  has 
continued  to  build  railroads.  French  financiers  who  hold  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  constructing  a  road  between  La  Quiaca  on  the  Argentine 
frontier  and  Tupiza,  a  distance  of  ob  miles,  have  not  faltered  in  their 
work  and  are  to-day  actively  pushing  construction.  Another  stretch 
of  unbuilt  line  of  about  equal  distance,  which  lies  between  Tupiza 
and  Atocha,  was  to  have  been  constructed  by  an  English  company, 
but  the  exigencies  of  war  have  caused  a  postponement  of  work  or  an 
abandonment  of  the  concession.  In  other  words,  Bolivian  and 
Arg(*ntine  capitals,  1,()4()  miles  apart,  would  be  connected  by  rail  by 
the  building  of  about  bo  miles  of  new  road,  in  addition  to  the  line 
now  building  under  French  auspices,  as  already  mentioned. 

La  Paz  being  already  connected  by  rail  with  the  Pacific  port  of 
Mollendo  (o.‘i()  miles),  with  the  exce|)tion  of  125  miles  steamer  service 
across  Lake  Titicaca,  woidd  then  be  on  a  great  international  railway 
stretching  diagonally  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  route 
tiaA'crses  areas  of  Bolivia’s  richest  mineral  lands,  as  well  as  pene¬ 
trates  the  southern  agricultural  region,  and  the  road  eventually  no 
doubt  will  develoj)  a  jiaying  local  if  not  a  through  freight  traffic. 
'I’ravelei's  and  tourists  generally,  many  of  whom  are  already  bridging 
the  distance  between  Bolivian  and  Argentine  rail  heads  by  using  the 
motor  cars  recently  placed  in  operation  between  Atocha  and  La 
14426  -17— Kail.  4 - 5 
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liiiildinK  and  t  he  completed  line  to  C'oclmliamtia  are  the  results  of 
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link  the  mineral  regions  and  larger  cities  with  the  seacoasl.  TheXiineas  road  now 
toconnect  the  highlands  with  the  northern  and  eastern  agricnlttiral  regioas. 


Here  we  have  a  Klimpse  of  the  deiwt  in  the  niral  district  with  its  workmen  awaiting  the  coming  of  llu 

freight  train,  upon  which  will  he  loaded  the  tons  of  tin  hors  to  he  s(>en  in  |)iles  near  the  track. 


PUI.AC'AYO,  A  TYPICAL  FHKIGHT  STATION  IN  \V?:STERN  HOMVIA. 

Uining  operations  in  Bolivia  have  never  iK'en  so  active  as  to-<lay.  I^t  year  the  country’s  total  exports  (lasseil  the  high  value  of  lOO.OtXl.OtK)  liolivianos  (iHiliviano  equals 
about  40  eents  United  States  money),  and  on  many  lines  of  road  the  products  offered  for  transixirtatinn  have  far  exceeded  t he  capacity  of  rail  facilities. 
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Photo  by  I.  F.  Scheeler. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  COROICO. 


The  railroatl  now  under  construction  from  La  Pai  toward  the  Yungas  region  will  pass  through  this  place,  thereby  opening  a  modem  outlet  for  many  tropical  products 
that  are  now  transported  to  the  capita  by  primitive  methods.  Note  the  growing  crops  on  the  fertile  hillsides, 


Photo  by  I.  F.  Sohwh* 


I’rcscnl  method  of  transi>ortinf:  imxlucts  to  market.  Alontt  approximately  the  same  route  the  railway  is  now  lieinn  eonstriicteil. 

will  Ix'  in  operation  and  primitive  transportation  relegated  to  the  past. 


1 


Phfito  by  1.  F.  Srhr*ol«*r. 

A  PK'TrRESQUE  LANDSCAPE  IN  THE  YCNUAS  REGION. 


ungas  coffee  has  Ix'come  famous  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  other  pleasing  qualities,  but  in  the  past  transportation  has  Ix^n  tedious  and  expensive.  The  new  rail 
road  now  building  through  these  heautiful  valleys  will  provide  quick  freight  service  for  larger  quantities  of  coffee  and  other  foodstuffs. 
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Photo  by  I.  F.  Schopfor. 

A  PICTURESCil'E  POINT  ON  THE  lIKillWAY  BETWEEN  POTOSI  AND  Sl'CKE. 

For  several  years  motor  cars  have  Iteen  used  as  passenger  and  freight  carriers  Ix'twecn  these  two  cities. 
A  few  months  ago  construction  work  was  started  on  a  railroad  which  ere  long  will  span  the  ilistance  of 
about  150  miles. 


Photo  by  I.  F.  Scheeler. 


A  HIGHWAY  SCENE  NEAR  SUCRE. 


The  strange  contrast  between  modern  automobile  transportation  and  the  slow  and  stately  tread  of  the  llama  caravan  offers  many  amusing  incidents.  In  the  picture 
the  motor  car  in  passing  has  quite  disorganized  the  llamas  and  the  attendants  are  endeavoring  to  collect  their  frightened  beasts.  Eventually  a  railroad  is  to 
displace  the  motor  car  used  to-day. 


A  WELL-CONSTRUCTED  BRIDGE  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BOLIVIA. 

This  suspension  bridge  spans  the  Grandeon  River  on  the  highway  between  Sucre  and  Cochabamba.  Bolivia  proposes  ere  long  to  construct  a  railroad  botwwn  the  two  cities  follow¬ 
ing  the  present  roadway. 


Photo  by  I.  F.  Schooler. 


THE  MOTOR  CAR  SlHCEEDS  THE  Ml’LE  TEAM. 


On  the  highway  between  Atocha  and  the  Argentine  border  town  of  I,a  Qiiiaea,  a  distanee  of  aix)ut  130  miles,  the  picturesque  mule  team  has  rewntly  l)een  re|)laecd  by 
the  motor  ear.  The  latter  is  soon  to  give  way  to  the  mo<iem  railroad  now  under  constniction  along  this  route.  In  the  meanwhile  the  automobile  covers  the  distance 
in  8  hours  instead  of  the  stage  time  of  more  than  2  (iays. 
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SPANISH  AND  OTHER  LAN- 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


8,500,000  s(jurtre  miles,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  for  trade  and 
commerce  after  the  war  Russia  will  become  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  in  the  world  open  to  AmericaJis.  Five  of  these  1 12  institutions 
are  offering  courses  of  instruction  in  Russian,  aggregating  only  some 
792  hours  in  all. 

The  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  China  and  America  has 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  The  Chinese  number  some  320,- 
000,000,  while  the  area  of  their  country  reaches  nearly  4,000,000 
square  miles.  Our  interest  in  the  Philippine  Islands  makes  China 
our  neighbor.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese  already 
developed  ought  to  and  will  become  of  rapidly  increasing  importance. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  students  in  America  who  would  take  due 
advantage  of  proper  opportunities  to  learn  more  of  her  history,  liter¬ 
ature,  language,  social  customs,  and  institutions,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  o])])ortunities  opening  in  that  country. 
Two  of  these  112  institutions  offer  courses  of  instruction  in  Chinese, 
aggregating  a  total  of  540  hours. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  Japan  was  practically  an  un¬ 
discovered  country;  her  people  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world;  they  had  no  part  in  the  world  affairs.  To-day  Japan 
is  a  world  power;  her  people  are  known  and  respecteil  in  every  land; 
her  ships  carry  her  flag  into  every  open  port.  For  various  reasons 
our  relations  with  Japan  are  complex  and  are  likely  to  become  more 
so;  but  they  are  friendly,  and  should  always  remain  so.  We  need  to 
understand  the  Japanese  better;  their  history,  literature,  and  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  more  widely  studied  and  appreciated  by  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Out  of  112  of  our  most  important  educational  institu¬ 
tions  just  1  offers  instruction  in  Japanese,  a  single  one-half  year  course 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

Americans  are  known  the  world  over  as  a  people  of  one  language. 
In  most  countries  the  mastery  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is 
considered  an  indispensable  element  of  culture,  and  has  long  been 
so  considered.  But  most  Americans  would  ajipear  to  think  it  ludi¬ 
crous  that  they  should  be  expected  to  speak  any  other  language 
than  English;  relatively  few  Americans  pretend  to  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  their  native  tongue.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  condition.  During  the  long  period  of  our  isolation 
the  matter  of  foreign-language  study  was  of  comparatively  little 
])ractical  importance,  but  with  our  rapidly  growing  intercourse  with 
other  peoples  of  the  world  foreigrif-language  instruction  comes  to 
demand  preferential  consideration. 

Experience  in  observing  Americans  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
trying  to  make  their  way  umh'r  the  handicap  of  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  the  embarrassing  ])ositions  in  which  they  often  find 
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themselves,  their  difficulties  in  understanding  the  psychology,  social 
practices,  and  customs  of  foreign  people;  the  difficulties  which  those 
at  home  whose  interests  firing  them  into  relations  with  foreign 
peoples;  experience  in  finding  men  with  adequate  foreign-language 
training,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  our  educational  institutions  are 
failing  to  meet  their  obligations  in  this  important  jiarticular  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  relevant 
facts,  A  careful  study  of  the  announcements  of  language  courses 
provided  for  in  112  of  these  institutions  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  foreign  languages  of  high  importance  are  not  jirovided  for  at 
all  or  are  provided  for  only  inadequately,  and  that  an  undue  amount 
of  time  is  devoted  to  languages  which,  under  the  present  changed 
or  rapidly  changing  conditions,  are  of  only  restricted  interest.  That 
the  time  and  money  exjiended  for  foreign-language  instruction  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  achieved  seems  also  clear. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools  selected  almost  at  random  from  622  such  institutions  in 
the  United  States  are  fairly  representative  and  have  jirovisions  for 
foreign-language  instruction.  Some  442,400  hours  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  arc  provided  for  in  these  112  institutions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  latest  announcements;  and  the  total  numher  of  hours 
provided  for  in  all  the  institutions  of  similar  grade  and  character 
in  the  country  probably  exceeds  2,500,000.  In  this  estimate  some  140 
schools  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  dentistry,  jiharmacj',  veterinary 
medicine,  and  normal  schools  above  the  rank  of  the  high  school  are 
not  included,  nor  are  inclutled  the  1 ,500  or  more  high  schools  and  many 
private  academies  of  similar  grade  in  which  usually  foreign-language 
instruction  is  amply  provided  for,  owing  largely  to  the  relations  to  the 
higher  institutions  which  these  hold  as  preparatory  schools. 

The  translation,  philological,  and  exegetical  method  of  foreign- 
language  instruction  elaborated  four  or  five  centuries  ago  is  still 
more  or  less  slavishly  followed  in  most  of  our  educational  institutions 
of  to-day,  with  the  result  that  students,  even  after  long  years  of 
laborious  study,  fail  of  that  mastery  of  the  language  which  modern 
conditions  demand  and  will  continue  to  demand  more  and  more. 
Not  only  this,  hut  students  are  jiracticaUy  obliged  to  deA'ote  a  very 
large  pro])ortion  of  their  time  available  for  language  study  in  the 
study  of  languages  from  which  the  great  majority  of  them  will 
derive  little  or  no  practical  benefit. 

Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  some  442,400  hours  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  jirovidcd  for  in  the  112  institutions  examined  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  directly, 
and  most  of  the  other  15  per  cent  indirectly.  Some  38,000  hours 
of  instruction  in  Spanish  are  ])rovided  for  and  some  14,000  hours 
of  instruction  in  Italian;  hut  these  languages  are  used  largely  as  an 
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aid  to  the  study  of  French,  altliough  there  are  now  a  few  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  provisions  are  made  for  so-called  commercial  Spanish. 
The  fundamentally  important  aim  of  foreign-language  instruction, 
namely,  a  mastery,  a  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  is  almost  nowhere  recognized. 

Greek  and  Latin  had  already  ceased  to  exist  as  spoken  languages 
when  they  were  introduced  into  the  school  curricula  some  centuries 
ago.  But  they  were  the  languages  in  which  the  chief  lore  of  the  ages 
was  concealed.  Ilistor}',  philosophy,  theology,  literature,  and  science 
were  recorded  almost  exclusively  in  these  languages.  They  consti¬ 
tuted  the  only  highwa}^  to  learning,  and  necessarily  came  to  occupy 
important  places  in  the  school  curricula  immediately  following  the 
Renaissance.  No  longer  being  spoken  languages,  the  method  of 
instruction  was  translation  based  on  a  laborious  study  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  grammar.  The  aim  was  to  set  free  the  learning  con¬ 
cealed  in  these  languages,  rather  than  that  mastery  necessary  for 
the  expression  of  original  ideas.  The  method  suited  the  purpose. 

When  French  and  German  began  to  achieve  jirominent  places  in 
the  school  curricula  of  this  country  some  five  or  six  decades  ago  they 
were  indeed  spoken  languages,  but  this  fact  was  and  still  is  largely 
ignored.  They  were  the  languages  of  modern  science  and  learning, 
as  Greek  and  Latin  were  of  ancient  learning  and  science.  The  method 
of  instruction  adopted  did  not  differ  in  general  from  the  method  in 
use  for  Greek  and  Latin.  This  was  logical,  for  the  aim  or  purpose 
was  similar.  This  method  evolved  centuries  before  in  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  adopted  literally  in  teaching  French  and 
German  still  obtains,  and  is  commonly  used  whatever  the  language 
or  the  chief  purpose  of  instruction. 

If  we  concede  that  the  sole  object  of  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  is  that  implied  in  the  method  emploj’ed,  the  reason  for 
teaching  them  no  longer  exists,  for  the  great  mass  of  students.  No 
one  would  seriously  advocate  ignoring  the  literature  and  learning  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sfiend 
years  in  acquiring  a  translation  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languag(*s  to  this  eml,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  mathe¬ 
matician  laboriously  to  work  out  the  logarithms  of  numbers  instead 
of  referring  to  tables  of  logarithms  already  available  in  convenient 
form  for  his  use.  There  exist  today  excellent  translations  in  English 
of  practically  all  that  is  of  worth  that  has  appeared  in  the.se  languages, 
and  is  easily  available  to  the  English  reader.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree  in  the  case  of  French  and  German.  Not 
infrequently  works  of  importance  written  originalh’  in  these  lan¬ 
guages  appear  in  the  original  and  in  English  translation  simul¬ 
taneously. 
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The  weakness  of  the  method  and  object  pursued  in  teaching  these 
languages  is  seen  in  the  arbitrary  measures  resorted  to  by  most  of 
our  educational  institutions  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
students  ujion  instruction  in  them.  Whereas  the  study  of  modern 
languages  properly  taught  should  be  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
interesting,  and  profitable  subjects  anj’  student  could  pursue,  it  is 
found  that  only  by  artificial  measures  can  most  students  be  induced 
to  pursue  these  foreign  language  studies  as  at  present  provided  for. 
Xot  onl\'  are' sfudhnts  required  to  pursue  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
German  in  these  higher  institutions,  but  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  stud}'  of  one  or  more  of  these  languages  are  required  for  entrance 
to  them,  thus  obliging  the  secondary  or  preparatory  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  accordingly.  The  student’s  previous  training,  the  extraordinary 
provisions  for  teaching  these  languages,  and  the  woefully  inadequate 
provisions  for  teaching  other  languages,  together  with  the  prestige 
otherwise  given  the  former  easily  influence  the  student,  often  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  matriculate  for  courses  in  these  languages 
even  where  ojitions  are  allowed. 

Some  92  of  the  112  institutions  whose  announcements  were  exam¬ 
ined  reipiire  Greek  or  Ijatin  or  both  for  entrance;  31  require  French 
or  German  or  both;  and  58  require  a  modern  language,  which  usually 
means  French  or  German.  Some  institutions  are  now  accepting 
Spanish'  as  a  modern  language,  and  a  few  also  Italian.  But  these 
and  other  important  languages  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  attention 
they  deserve  except  through  a  general  readjustment  of  language 
courses,  with  frank  recognition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  fit  subjects  of  study  only  for  the  few,  for  whieh  provisions  should 
not  be  made  except  in  the  college  and  graduate  school.  Arbitrary 
measures  affecting  courses  in  French  and  German  should  be  removed 
and  these  languages  jilaced  on  a  par  with  other  important  modern 
languages,  and  the  primary  object  in  teaching  all  modern  languages 
should  be  a  complete  mastery  of  them  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  people  who  speak  them  which 
this  implies,  and  no  longer  a  mere  translation  knowledge  such  as  is 
the  aim  at  present. 

The  total  number  of  languages  provided  for  in  these  112  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  is  21,  including  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Breton,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  others  which  are  not  official 
or  national  languages,  but  for  the  most  })art  simply  dialects.  The 
other  foreign  languages  provided  for  besides  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  which  occupy  such  prominent  places  in  the  curricula 
of  these  institutions  are  Spanish,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Turkish, 
Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian,  ('hinese,  Dutch,  and  Japanese. 

Some  92  of  these  112  institutions  provide  for  Latin,  96  for  Greek, 
108  for  French,  and  110  for  German;  while  only  10  provide  for 
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Portujjuose,  o  for  Russian,  2  for  tliinese,  and  only  1  fi>r  Japanese. 
The  total  nuinl)er  of  hours  of  instruction  provided  for  by  these  112 
institutions  is  70,572  in  (Ireek,  89,312  in  Latin,  89,496  in  French, 
and  117,216  in  German.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
in  Japanese  is  36,  in  Cliinese  540,  in  Russian  792,  in  Portuguese  1,116. 
In  the  first  four  of  these  languages  no  less  than  372,596  hoin-s  of 
instruction  are  provided  for,  while  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  provided  for  in  the  other  four  is  only  2,556.  There  is 
certainly  to-day  no  sulhcient  ground  on  which  to  defend  this  condition. 
Granting  the  strongest  claims  made  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  the 
claims  for  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Russian,  and  (liinese  can  not  he 
as  relatively  insignificant  as  suggested  by  these  figures. 

After  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  the  next  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  given  major  attention  are  Spanish,  Italian,  Scandinavian, 
and  Turkish,  for  which  38,124,  14,184,  9,468,  and  1,800  hours  of 
instruction  are  jirovided.  The  ])roportion  of  institutions  providing 
for  Spanish  is  now  surprising,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
provided  for  is  less  than  one-third  the  nunilier  of  hours  of  instruction 
jirovided  for  in  German.  Although  the  importance  of  instruction 
in  Spanish  appears  to  lie  rapidly  gaining  wide  recognition,  practi¬ 
cally  no  institutions  have  as  yet  made  the  adequate  provisions  for 
Spanish  which  its  importance  to  the  great  majority  of  American 
students  demands.  Italian  is  taught  very  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  students  wliose  major  interest  is  in  French;  this  was  true  also  of 
Spanish  until  recently,  but  now  some  of  the  instruction  in  Spanish 
is  jinJessed  to  be  for  ‘'comnierciar’  purposes.  Instruction  in 
Scandinavian  is  limited  very  largely  to  institutions  of  the  Central 
West,  where  the  immigrants  from  Scandinavia  are  numerous  and 
their  iniluence  is  especially  felt.  Instruction  in  Turkish  is  provided 
for  only  in  Columbia  Ibiiversity  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Only  2  of  the  10  institutions  offering  the  largest  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  in  Gi'cek  are  among  the  10  offering  the  largest  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  in  Sjianish;  and  none  of  the  10  institutions 
offering  the  largest  number  of  hours  in  Latin  are  among  the  10 
])roviding  for  the  largest  number  of  hours  in  Sjianish.  Greek  and 
Latin  still  predominate  in  many  of  our  institutions,  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  are  yielding  to  an  insistent  demand  for 
modern  languages.  German  and  French  are  taking  the  places  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  many  instances,  but  the  champions  of  German 
and  French  are  no  more  favorable  to  other  modern  languages,  except 
as  auxiliary  studies,  than  are  the  champions  of  the  classics. 

There  is  just  now  being  made  another  strenuous  attempt  to  bolster 
up  a  defense  of  Greek  and  Latin.  These  languages  should  be  studied 
unquestionably,  and  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  them.  But  the  study  should  be  optional,  and  the  places  of 
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instruction  in  tlic  college  und  graduate  school,  and  not  obligatory  or 
in  the  high  school.  These  languages  should  he  studied  hy  those  who 
can  afford  or  have  leisure  for  such  study  or  whose  future  careers  will 
require  of  tlu'in  such  study  and  not  hy  those  who  seek  ])riinarily  a 
liberal  education  or  those  who  desire  to  jiursue  other  careers. 

Xo  ])eople  in  history  has  had  suddeidy  ojiened  to  it  the  vast  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  great  achievements  in  world  affairs  as  are  open  to  the 
])eople  of  America  to-day.  Preparedness  for  ])eace  is  of  no  less 
im])ortance  than  preparedness  for  war;  we  should  not  be  found  want¬ 
ing  in  both.  There  should  be  no  monopoly  of  the  international  mind, 

Init  an  international  mind  based  on  sentiment  merely  or  ignorance 
is  dangerous. 

Our  higher  institutions  of  instruction  are  confronted  with  respon¬ 
sibilities,  which  should  he  met  jiromptly  and  effectively.  A  proper 
readjustment  of  jirovisions  for  foreign  language  instruction  with 
obvious  and  necessary  reforms  will  prove  an  important  step  in  this 
direction,  ('ourses  in  history,  geography,  literature,  government, 
and  institution  also  need  readjustment;  hut  in  the  case  of  language 
courses  the  need  is  immediate  ami  imperative. 

The  average  student  with  a  mastery  of  the  language  of  a  people, 
as  is  here  contemplated,  will  not  be  without  sufiicient  interest  and 
incentive  to  jnirsue  other  studies  necessary  for  proper  intercourse 
with  them.  Ilis  jireparation  also  will  he  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
])ursue  to  the  very  best  advantage  such  stuilies. 

The  I'nited  States  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation,  hut  a  world 
])Ower  with  worhl  relations  of  the.  most  intimate  and  complex  char¬ 
acter.  Intercourse  with  other  peoples  is  not  now  merely  desirable 
hut  necessary.  Our  peojile  are  going  to  other  lands  in  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  not  as  immigrants,  but  as  diplomats,  competent  experts, 
ca])tains  of  industry,  traders.  The  success  of  their  enterprises 
depends  very  largely  u})on  their  preparedness  for  social  intercourse 
with  jieople  whom  they  should  meet,  through  a  mastery  of  languages,  s 

intimate  knowledge  of  social  practices  or  customs,  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  culture  and  psychology  of  other  peoples,  and  a  large 
measure  of  human  sympathy. 
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Oswaldo  Cruz,  tlio  jireut  liraziliuii  ])liysuiaii  and  sanitary  export, 
forms  the  sul)jeet  of  an  interesting  sketeh  In'  William  ('.  Wells,  ehief 
statistieian  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion, which  aj)i)eare(l  in  theOctoher 

numher  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Medical  linlletin 
(Washinj^ton,  !).('.).  Mr. 
Wells  "ives  such  a  eompn'- 
hensive  and  informative* 
account  of  the  remarkable 
redem])tion  of  Kio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  from  tlie  curse  of  such 
tr(»j)ical  diseases  as  yellow 
fever  and  phifjue  thronffli 
the  effective  work  of  Dr. 
('ruz,  that  the  article  is 
herewith  reproduced  in  full: 

To  OIK*  who  has  scon  Itio  Itu* 
old  controversy,  centuries  old, 
as  to  whether  it  is  Xapl(*s  or  Con¬ 
stantinople  which  occujiies  the* 
most  heantiful  site  of  any  city  in 
the  world  loses  most  of  its  interest 
and  all  of  its  point.  .Neither 
Naples,  heantiful  as  it  is,  with 
its  broad,  sweepins;  hay,  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Capri  and  Ischia,  the 
amphitheater  of  hills  rising;  over 
DR.  OSWALDO  GONSALVES  CRt'Z.  the  brightly  colored  crescent  city; 

Dr.  Oswaldo  Gonralvcs  Crui,  tho  croat  Itrazilian  physician.  Constantinople,  w  hether  seen 

sanitary  expert.'and  scientist,  was  iKjm  Auyiist  5,  1872,  at  from  the  south  and  throtlgh  the 
S4o  Luiz  do  Parahytintra,  State  of  .S4o  Paulo,  Itrazil.  lie  .  .  ■ 

was  the  son  of  Dr.  Bento  Gonealves  Cruz,  at  one  time  the  early  morning  mist  across  the 
director  generalofhygiene,aI.soanotedphysicianof  Brazil.  ..-otr-r,!  of  the  Sea  ef  \larn>.,r.i  .in 

The  youngerCruzohtainedhisdiplomain  ntedicinein  18112  waitrsoi  tut  .  ta  oi  .\idrmord,  an 

from  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Rio  de  laneiro,  and  imme-  enchanl(‘d  citv  of  blended  hills 
diately  entered  the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene  to  liegin  .  •  .  .  ,  ’ 

his  studies  in  Imcteriology.  Four  years  later  he  went  to  minarets,  and  towers  rising  above 
Paris  and  entered  the  Pasteur  In.st‘itute.  In  lUOO  he  was  .  .loniod  ohirv  of  Uv/antino 

recalled  by  his  country  to  take  charge  of  an  iiestitution  for  indi  uomtu  glorj  OI  Isw.dlltllK 

the  preparation  of  aniiplague  and  other  serums.  In  IDtK  art,  Ua'da  Soiihia,  the  Church  of 
he  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  ollicc  of  public  ' 

health  of  Brazil.  In  thri'e  years  he  sueci-eded  in  erailicat-  the  lloly  Wisdom,  or  from  the 
ing  yellow  fever  and  other  tropical  disi'ases  from  Rio  de  ,,„Hh  aw  fr.un  tho  hlHw  ah. wo  tho 

Janeiro,  gaining  not  only  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  nonil,  ds  iroin  inc  lulls  dl)0\c  lIU. 

native  country,  but  also  international  fame.  He  was  (iolden  Horn  one  sees  a  Wonder 

place.l  at  the  head  of  the  O.swaMo  (ruz  Institution  for  l  ,  ii- 

Experimental  Pathology  an.f  .Si-rumtheraiK‘utics  at -Man-  Stretch  of  city,  harbor,  ainl  dis- 
guinhos,  named  so  in  his  honor,  in  11*18,  a  iKisition  he  held  f.,n.-o  f-wliii.r  witora  that  hau 

until  his  death  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  February  11,  1917.  tdlK.e  ld(lin„  waters  illdl  lids 

charmed  every  beliolder  since 
Constantine  chose  this  site  for  the  cajiital  of  the  world,  are  either  of  them  the  most 
beautiful  city  site.  It  is  Kio,  blending  of  hill,  mountain,  and  valleys  clothed  in 
tropical  verdure  on  the  shore  of  that  almost  landlocked,  island  studded  bay  that  the 
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(*arlier  iiaviirators  imagined  was  a  river's  mouth,  tlie  lUver  of  January — iiio  de  Janeiro. 
'I'lie  volcanic  hills  of  Naples  arc  hare  alomiside  this  rich  outpourinsi  of  nature's  wealth. 
ICven  llauia  Sophia  fades  from  memory  as  one  looks  on  Corcovado.  and  the  minanUs 
of  the  Mos(pie  of  the  Compieror,  .Mohammc'd  II,  are  nothin"  in  comparison  with  Itio's 
more  heautiful  minarets,  the  stately  royal  ])alms  that  watch  over  tin*  many-colored 
city. 

Hut  for  half  a  hundred  years  or  more  Rio  was  shunned.  The  voyasrer  who  would 
fain  gaze  on  its  beauties  threw  a  cast  with  Death.  1‘lague  slew  its  thousands,  but 
fever— above  all.  yellow  fever  slew  its  tens  of  thousands.  Yellow  fever  was  first 
recognized  in  Rio  in  1S4!),  in  a  case  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Rahia.  For  CO 
years  thereafter  it  ravaged  the  city  and  the  environs.  "To  go  to  Rio  is  to  commit 
suicide”  was  a  saying  among  all  shipping  folk.  Dr.  Theo])hilo  Torres,  vice  president 
of  the  Rrazilian  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  his  work  juiblished  in  1012  (in 
French),  ba  Campagne  Sanitaire  au  Rresil,  gives  lat)les  showing  the  numlxir  of  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  from  the  time  of  its  first  intnxluction  into  Rio  December  27,  1840, 
up  to  its  extinction  in  IftOS.  The.se  numbered  oO.OCit  for  the  city  jwoper,  not  counting 
the  suburbs.  In  the  epidemic  which  marked  its  first  appearance  u.  e.,  for  the  year 
1850)  the  deaths  were  4, ICO.  This  figure  was  not  again  reached  until  the  epidemic 
of  1891,  with  4,45C  deaths.  In  1802  the  number  was  4,812  and  in  1804,  4.852,  the 
highest  number  attained  in  any  one  year.  In  1858  there  were  858  di'alhs,  which  was 
considerably  more  than  half  the  number  for  the  preceding  year.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  (1854)  there  were  only  22  fatal  cases  and  in  1855  only  8.  This  was  a  period  of 
hope  for  Rio,  but  in  185C  there  were  over  100  deaths  and  in  1857  nearly  2.000.  .Igain, 
in  J8C2,  the  fatalities  fell  to  12,  in  18C8  to  7,  in  18C4  to  5.  In  bStJo  there  were  no  fatali¬ 
ties  and  the  di.sease  apparently  disappeared,  for  there  were  no  reported  cases  until 
18C8,  with  8  deaths.  In  1870  there  were  over  1,100.  An  ei)idemic  occurred  in  1878 
with  8,C59  deaths.  The  interruption  of  three  years,  18C5  to  18C8,  was  called  by 
Rrazilian  physicians  spontaneous  extinction.  It  was  certainly  not  due  to  any 
recognizable  sanitary  measures. 

In  the  four  years  from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  there  were  14,445  deaths  from  yellow 
fever,  ami  this  is  the  period  of  its  greatest  intensity.  From  18!)4  until  the  advent 
of  Dr.  Cruz  the  number  of  deaths  rost‘  above  a  thousand  a  year  only  twice,  in  18!»C, 
2,!129,  and  in  1898,  1,078.  During  the  CO-year  |)eriod  of  the  scourge  the  authorities 
were  not  inactive.  The  best  medical  advice,  or  what  was  Ixdieved  to  lx*  such,  was 
taken  and  then  approved  methods  of  sanitation  wen*  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 
'I'wice  it  was  believed  that  the  yellow  fever  had  lx‘en  done  away  with-  in  1855  and 
again  some  .seven  years  later.  Rut  the  outbreak  in  the  seventies,  continuing  with 
unabated  violence  until  and  after  19(K),  proved  the  mistake.  At  the  last  it  appeared 
that  Rio  had  lx*come  almost  callous  and  was  reconciled  to  i)ay  the  Minotaur's  tribute. 
What  this  tribute  was  in  deaths  alone  we  have  seen,  but  only  of  deaths  directly  due 
to  the  disease.  The  indirect  deaths,  weakened  constitutions,  vital  lasses  in  every 
held  are  unmeasured.  The  ]>roperty  and  industrial  los.se.s  no  one  has  attcuupted  to 
enumerate.  .\nd  what  was  going  on  in  Rio  was  only  the  same  as  in  dozens  of  other 
places  in  central  and  nortluTn  Rrazil.  The  scourge  of  the  yellow  terror  was  over  all 
the  land.  .8o  little  was  it  believed  in  Rrazil  that  this  scourge  could  be  lifted  that 
when  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  the  beautilication  of  the  city 
of  Rio  began  to  lake  form,  about  18!K»,  propo.sal.s  for  the  sanitation  cut  but  a  minor 
ligure.  Not  that  .sanitation  was  overlooked  entirely;  results  j)rove  the  contrary;  but 
a  hope  that  yellow  fever  could  be  driven  from  Rio  did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Rcxlrigues  Alves  and  his  associate's.  In  the  decree  of  S«‘ptember  18,  1!K)8,  tin* 
outlined  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  jeort  and  city  was  contained  in  nine  propo.sals, 
in  furtherance  of  which  two  loans  of  81d.<MM),(MM)  and  of  820,900, 000  were  secured. 
Not  one  of  the  nine  propo.sals  was  directly  in  the  line  of  sanitation  or  e-losely  touched 
the*  (juestion  of  eradication  of  yellow  fever.  Tin'  lifth  propo.sal.  for  the  ('idargi'iiU'nt 


THE  KAMOrS  “rNSTITl’TO  OSWALD*)  CKI  Z”  AT  M AN«5riN’HOS,  HUAZIL. 

Foiindwl  bv  and  namtvl  in  lionorof  Dr.  Oswa Ido  Cruz.  Hrazil's  ronowned  physician  and  sanitary  expert 
Sind  under  his  personal  direetion  until  his  death  m  February,  1917.  The  remarkable  work  of  this 
institution  in  the  field  of  tropical  diseases,  its  e.\periments  and  valuable  discoveries,  have  made  il 
famous  in  the  whole  scientific  medical  world. 
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of  the  city  water  supply,  and  the  sixth,  for  a  revision  of  the  sewage  system,  bore 
indireetly  upon  sanitation.  Government  reports  and  newspapers  of  this  i)eriod  are 
filled  with  the  plans  for  reconstructing  the  port,  building  of  quays,  rectification  of 
the  canal  known  as  Mangue,  opening  of  new  avenues,  particidarly  the  magnificent 
Avenida  Central  (now  Avenida  Rio  Branco^  and  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  but  never  a 
word  of  yellow  fever  or  the  mosfjuito. 

In  1900  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Rio.  It  had  appeared  in  October 
of  the  preceding  year  at  Santos  and  in  December  at  Sao  Paido.  In  1900  there  were 
295;  in  1901,  199;  in  1902,  215;  and  in  BK)3,  300  deaths  from  bubonic  plague  in  the 
city  of  Rio  proper.  In  this  last  year  the  deaths  from  plague  were  nearly  two-thirds 
as  many  as  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever.  On  the  outl)reak  of  the  plague  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Rio  determined  to  create  an  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  antiplague 
serum,  and  Prof.  Baron  Pedro  Affonso,  one  of  the  best-known  medical  authorities  in 
Brazil,  undertook  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise.  Prof.  Pedro  Affonso  went  to 
Paris  and  consulted  Prof.  Roux,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  French 
specialist  to  whom  should  be  given  the  direction  of  the  proposed  establishment. 

The  reply  of  Prof.  Roux  was  that  no  French  specialist  was  better  equipped  for  under¬ 
taking  this  work  than  one  of  Prof.  Pedro  Alfonso’s  own  compatriots,  a  young  Brazilian, 

Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  at  that  time  engaged  in  special  bacteriological  work  in  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  Truly,  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  .save  in  his  own  country. 

Oswaldo  Gonsalves  Cruz  was  born  on  August  5,  1872,  at  Sao  Luiz  do  Parahytinga, 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  removed  to  Rio  in  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Bento 
Gonyalves  Cruz,  at  one  time  director  general  of  hjgiene.  Oswaldo  (.’ruz  obtained  his 
diploma  in  medicine  in  1892  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Rio.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  entered  the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  founded  by  Prof.  Rocha 
Faria,  and  began  his  studies  in  bacteriology.  In  189(i  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  His  work  was  mainly  in  the  laboratory  of  toxicology  and  he 
became  widely  known  to  specialists  through  his  experiments  and  studies  in  this  field. 

He  ])ublished  studies  on  the  toxic  properties  of  the  castor-oil  bean,  a  metbod  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  toxic  properties  of  lighting  gas,  the  Florence  reaction  and  a  pathologic 
history  of  poi.soning  by  the  castor-oil  bean. 

The  work  of  the  American  commission  in  Cuba  in  the  .sanitation  of  Habana,  Santiago, 
and  other  cities  early  attracted  attention  in  Paris.  The  new  theory  that  the  mos- 
(juito  was  the  yellow-fever  conveying  agent,  ilemonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  com- 
mi.ssion,  had  in  Oswaldo  Cruz  one  of  its  earliest  believers.  In  Paris  he  had  followed 
carefully  the  experiments  of  the  American  commission,  and,  as  Dr.  Torres  says,  he 
became  absolutely  convinced  that  the  stegomyia  masquito  was  the  agent  in  the 
propagation  of  yellow  fever.  He  believed  that  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
Habana  might  be  duplicated  in  Rio.  On  his  return  to  Brazil  he  communicated  these  ' 

views  to  President  Rodrigues  Alves  and  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  auditor.  The  I 

matter  of  the  manufacture  of  antiplagne  serum  was  not  lost  sight  of;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fight  on  the  plague  was  the  first  work  undertaken.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Cruz  was 
almost  daily  conferring  with  President  Alves  and  urging  a  plan  for  the  general  sani¬ 
tation  of  Rio,  and  in  particular  a  campaign  against  yellow  fever,  all  of  which  was  to 
be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  city  and  port  improvement  plans.  President 
Alves  heartily  approved  Dr.  Cruz’s  plans  and  appointed  him  director  general  of  the  i 

office  of  public  health.  This  was  in  ltK)3.  Dr.  Cruz’s  connection  with  this  ofHce 
lasted  five  years — until  1908. 

“Give  me  the  proper  authority  and  a  sufficient  force  and  means  to  work  with,  j 

and  I  will  rid  Rio  of  yellow  fever  in  three  years,”  he  told  President  Alves.  To  many 
this  seemed  a  rash  promise  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  just  past  30  years  of  age,  with  ^ 

no  special  reputation  as  a  yellow-fever  specialist  and  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
disease  or  its  methods  of  proj)agation.  But  Cruz  fervently  believed  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  .Vmerican  commission  in  Cuba  and  in  the  theory  that  underlaid  the  ' 
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work  of  tills  (Him mission,  and  Alves  believed  in  ('ruz.  Authority  was  given,  new 
laws  were  enacted,  money  was  provided  and  Dr.  Cruz  began  the  organization  of  his 
staff  of  workers.  All  of  the  old  measures  in  force  for  controlling  yellow  fever  were 
abandom*d.  Everything  was  centered  in  one  purpose,  to  exterminate  the  mosciuito 
and  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from  having  access  to  infected  jiatients.  On  .Vjiril  21), 
1!)));5,  less  than  30  days  after  Dr.  (''ruz’s  appointment  as  director  general  of  the  ollice 
of  public  health,  the  lirs.t  case  of  yellow  fever  was  rigorously  i.solated  in  Itio,  based 
on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  .American  commission  in  Ctiba.  Dr.  Cruz's  staff  at  first 
consisted  of  75  physicians,  a  number  of  students,  and  a  large  force  of  laborers.  The 
lirigade  was  scatt(*r(»d  over  the  whole  city,  but  located  especially  at  points  where 
bretKling  places  of  inosipiitoes  w(Te  known  or  suspected  to  be.  -All  of  the.se  jilaces 
were  cleaned  out  and  the  larvie  of  the  insects  destroyed.  Obligatory  notification  of 
all  ('a.s('s  of  yellow  fever  formed  part  of  the  existing  sanitary  ri'gulations  of  Rio,  but. 
as  has  been  jiointed  out  by  Dr.  Torres,  by  Dr.  Sampaio  A  ianna,  chief  of  the  demo¬ 
graphic  .section  of  the  office  of  public  health,  and  others,  this  law  had  not  proven 
effective.  Dr.  Ouz  asked  the  (iovernment  to  pass  a  law  which  would  render  such  a 
declaration  compulsory  and  enforcc'able,  under  pains  and  penalties  for  concealment 
or  jirevention  of  notification.  This  law  was  passed  on  March  8,  ]!)04.  The  prophy¬ 
lactic  procedure  to  be  followed  included  notification,  isolation,  disinfection,  and  medi- 
(.•al  vigilance  or  supervision.  In  addition  to  yellow  fever,  the  following  disea.ses  were 
added  to  the  category  of  compuksory  notification:  Plague,  cholera  inorbtis,  all 
choleriform  seizures,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  ophthalmia  in  newly 
born  infants,  typhus,  typhoid,  leprosy,  constimption.  malarial  fever,  Ix'riberi,  scar¬ 
latina.  and  measles. 

In  1!)03  there  wen*  58  t  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  Rio.  The  di.sease  was  stami>cd 
out  entirely  by  l!)08.  In  l!)03  then*  were  300  deaths  from  the  ])lague;  in  1!)08,  54; 
and  in  1!)12,  none.  When  Dr.  Cruz  in  I!)08  ri'signed  the  jiositioji  of  director  general 
of  juiblic  h(*alth  to  a.ssume  the  headshij)  of  the  Institute  of  Trojucal  Dis(‘ases,  now 
known  as  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institution  for  Exjierimental  Pathology  atid  Serumthera- 
])eutics,  at  Manguinhos,  Rio  was  fr<*ed  from  the  scotirge  of  yellow  fever  and  near  to 
being  fn'e  of  the  jilague.  lie  had  become  a  world  figure,  although  perhajis  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  Stat(>s.  It  shotild  have  been  the  oth(»r  way. 
If  is  not  n(*c(‘s.sary  to  make  comiiarisons  between  the  work  done  in  Ctdia  and  Panama 
and  that  in  Rio,  but  it  shotild  not  be  lost  .sight  of  that  Rio  has  a  jaiptilation  mtich 
greater  than  the  combined  ])o])ulations  of  llabana,  Santiago,  Panama,  and  Cohm,  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Cruz  was  not  confined  fo  Rio,  exce])t  in  fhe  beginjiing.  It  soon 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Rrazil.  Ilis  cam])aign  again.st  yellow  fever  was 
the  most  extend(‘d  work  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  beeti  undertaken  and  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  sticcessful.  A\'hen  he  did  not  himself  jiersonally  sup(*rvise  the  work  his 
assistants  did  or  his  methods  were  followed.  These  methods,  as  Dr.  N'iatina,  one  of 
his  chi(‘f  coworkers,  has  said,  were  those  of  the  American  commi.s.sion  in  Cuba,  modified 
by  cojiditions  special  fo  Mrazilian  localities. 

The  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute*,  so  named  by  the  Rrazilian  Government  in  his 
honor,  which  was  fotinded  and  orgaiuzed  by  him  and  was  until  his  death  tinder  his 
managemejit,  has  acqtiired  a  rejititation  and  a  standing  through  its  exit(*rimenfs  and 
discoveries  which  has  extended  to  the  whole  scientific  medical  world.  It  is  to  be 
r(*gretted,  however,  that  the  work  of  this  institute  .should  be  so  much  bett(*r  known 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rerlin  than  it  is  in  New  A'ork  or  Washington. 

Dr.  Cruz  died  in  Rio,  February  11,  1917,  at  fhe  ag(*  of  44  years  and  fi  months.  Truly 
a  brilliant  and  useful  life  too  early  end(*d. 

Exhibits  of  Tapestries  and  Carpets  Loaned  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  sketch  by  tlie  Marquis  tie 
Valvcrde,  in  the  June  ntiinher  of  Art  and  Archaeology  (Wasliington, 


Courtesy  of  The  Ilisimiiic  Soeiety  of  Ainoricft. 


TAPESTRY  DEPICTINC,  A  PASSAGE  FROM  PON*  QT'IXOTE. 

Poll  <iiii.\()li'  is  carrioii  on  Stindio's  assaflor  the  advonturo  with  the  Vanpiorians.  Woven  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  Vantior- 
poten,  after  cartoons  liy  Procaceini. 
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TAl'ESTUY  DEPirTrNG  THREE  I’AS- 
SACES  FROM  DON  QUFXOTE. 

“Don  Quixote  is  kni(!hte<l”  (I’arfI,  Chap.  IFI). 
“The  innkeeper  cives  Don  t<ui.\ote  to  drink  with 
a  reed”  (Part  F,  CFiap.  Fi).  “The  muleteers 
t  hrow  stones  at  Don  Quixote”  (Part  F,Chap.  FIF). 
This  tapestry  tielonKS  to  the  set  entitled  “The 
Adventures  oF  Don  Quixote,”  woven  by  the  sons 
of  Jacob  VanderRoten  after  cartoons  by  Procac- 
cini. 
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D.  C.),  which  deals  with  these  wonderful  specimens  of  the  weaver’s 
art  that  first  came  from  the  home  of  the  industry  in  Flanders  to 
Spain,  and  also  the  history  of  the  royal  factory  in  Spain  itself, 
established  l)y  Philip  V  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Succession. 

The  tapestries  and  carpets  described,  several  of  which  form  the 
subjects  of  the  accom])anyino;  illustrations,  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  Xew  York  and  subsequently 
in  Boston  and  Washington.  Most  of  these  magnificent  tapestries  had 
never  before  been  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Prado  since  their  completion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  until 
they  were  exhibited  in  the  Ihiited  States  last  spring  few  persons  in 
the  country  had  any  conception  of  their  beauty  and  artistic  value. 

King  Alfonso  is  of  an  artistic  tem]>erament  ami  very  jirond  of  the 
art  production  of  his  country,  so  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  president  of  tlie  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  that  some 
of  these  celebrated  tapestries  be  exhibited  in  the  United  States  met 
with  the  Spanish  monarch’s  hearty  approval  and  lie  permitted  a 
number  of  his  masterpieces  to  be  temporarily  taken  from  their  his¬ 
toric  home  in  order  that  they  might  delight  the  people  of  the  great 
American  Kepuhlic. 

They  were  sent  over  in  charge  of  the  Marquis  de  Valverde,  who  for 
the  time  being  became  their  custodian.  The  marquis  was  much 
gratified  by  the  interest  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  shown  by  the 
thousands  who  visited  the  exhibitions,  and  as  a  consequence  prepared 
the  sketch  of  the  tapestry  weaving  industry  of  Spain  which  appeared 
in  an  English  translation  in  Art  and  Arclueology,  the  original  Spanish 
version  appearing  in  the.  October  number  of  the  Sjianish  edition  of 
the  Bi'i.letin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Tlie  facts  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  factory  in  Spain  and  its  liistory  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  almost  200  years  can  not  lx*  n'produccxl  in  full  in 
this  review,  but  the  following  excerpts  from  the  article  embody  the 
most  important  features: 

Tlie  tajiesitries  aiul  oarpots  exhibited  represent  only  a  mere  .sample  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  factory,  within  a  period  of,  .say.  from  1710  to  1800.  It  was  preferred 
in  making  the  selection.s  to  represent  the  different  tendencies  of  the  e|)och  in  which 
they  were  manufactured,  endinir  with  tapestries  the  canvases  of  which,  boing  the 
work  of  the  .srreat  (ioya.  are  marked  by  a  ftenuine  Spanish  style.  There  were  added 
to  the  exhibition  a  tape.stry  of  Klemi.sh  .style  and  three  carpets  which  were  recently 
made  for  .samjiles,  wliich  hear  witne.ss  to  the  art  and  traditions  of  the  factory,  which 
are  just  as  characteristic  now  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  ])rosp(*rity. 

Seiior  CriLsada  Villamil.  in  his  work  entitled  “T.os  Tapices  de  (ioya,”  .says;  “Of 
all  the  European  courts,  Spain  is  perhajis  that  which  has  made  greater  u.se  of  tapestries 
for  the  purpo.se  of  decorating  and  covering  the  rooms  of  royal  palaces.  Ever  since  the 
.succe.s.sful  reign  of  their  Catholic  maje.sties  up  to  that  of  Don  Fernando  VII  a  great 
number  of  tajiestries  apiiear  in  the  respective  testamentary  inventories,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  1 1 1  there  were  more  than  1,000,  both  old  and  modern,  tapestries, 
recordwl  as  having  been  kept  in  the  royal  oflice  of  tape.stries,  or  covering  the  walls 


TAT’ESTKY  l)El’I('TlX(i  A  I’ASSACEI 
FU(JM  DON'  uriXOTE. 

Sancho  is  tossed  in  a  l)lanket.”  Woven  l)y  tlie 
sons  of  Jacot>  V  .ndergoten  after  cartoons  l>y 
I’rocaccini.  One  of  the  ta|H“stries  exl.ilated  iii 
the  i  nited  States. 


Courteny  of  Ths  TIispanir  .Sorirty  of  Am* 


f'ourt<“»y  of  Th#*  TTi«panir  Sorioty  of  Amf*rir». 

TAPESTRY  DEPICTINC  A  PASSA(iE  FROM  DON'  QnxoTE. 

■‘The  Adventure  with  the  Riscayaii.”  Woven  l)y  the  sons  of  .hieoh  Von  lert'oten,  after  earl oons  by  Pr<K'accini. 


Courtesy  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 


T.\rf:STRY  AFTER  fiOYA’P  CARTOON  ENTITLED  “BLIND  MAN’S  BLt'FF 
SANTIAOO  AMOROSO  IN  1X02. 


Courttsy  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

TAI’ESTRY  AFTER  COYA’S  CARTOON  •THE  I’lCNlC.” 

This  was  thp  first  ("arltHiii  paiiilod  l>v  (ioya  for  the  |Royal  Faflory  of  TaiH'striPs.  It  was  woven  in  F 
pre.sentetl  to  kinf;  Leoimld  of  BelKiiim  by  tpK'on  Isaltella  11. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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of  the  palaces  at  Madrid  and  other  royal  palaces.  It  is  well  known  that  the  "randees 
of  Spain  and  the  wealthy  mafrnates  posses.sed  numerous  collections  of  these  tapestries, 
and  it  was  a  common  thins:  to  use  them  in  the  churches  and  on  occasions  of  great 
fe.stivities.  *  *  *  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  a  grt'at  many  documents 

of  both  reigns,  being  caibnl  tapestries  in  t'astile  and  Has  cloths  in  Aragon.  They 
came  to  Ca.stile  through  France,  either  hy  way  of  the  Hasque  Provinces  or  by  landing 
at  Lartslo.  being  the  Flemish  ta])estries  which  were  imported  under  those  names. 
The  tape.stries  of  Arras  came  through  llarcelona  or  Valencia  to  the  Kingdom  of 
.\ragon.  Some  were  made  in  Italy,  and  were  shipi)ed  from  (lenoa;  others,  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  were  sent  from  Venice  to  the  j)orts  of  our  coa.sts. 

"The  town  of  Arras,  in  ancient  Flanders,  was  the  cradle  of  this  industry.  Since  the 
middle  ages  the.se  tajtestries  have  been  export (k1  to  Italy,  where  the  cloths  from  Arras, 
which  the  Italians  called  ‘Arrazi,’  were  received.  As  they  came  from  Italy  the 
Kitigdom  of  Aragon  during  its  uninterrupted  commercial  and  political  relations  with 
that  peninsula  from  the  fourteenth  century  receivcsl  them  under  the  name  by  which 
they  were  calbnl  in  Italy.  So  in  Spain  they  were  called  the  tapestry  cloth  of  Has.” 

'I'liis  much  of  the  story  shows  that  the  collection  of  fine  tapestries 
was  somethiiifi  of  a  hobby  with  most  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  even 
centuries  Itefore  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  Spain.  As  lonj; 
as  Flatidei’s  was  under  Spanish  domination  there  was  no  diiriculty 
in  securing  the  very  best  of  these  artistic  works,  hut  after  the  War  of 
Succession  the  House  of  Austria  saw  to  it  that  no  more  Flemish 
tapestries  should  go  to  Spain.  Philip  V,  however,  upon  his  accession 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  determined  to  indulge  his  taste  for  tapestries 
even  if  he  had  to  start  a  new  industry.  The  way  he  carried  out  his 
purpose  is  told  by  the  marquis  as  follows; 

Tho.'iP  [lalaccs  which  he  desired  to  build  would  eventually  reipiire the  incomparable 
decorations  of  rich  tapestries,  and  so.  hearing  in  mind  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
new  Flemish  tape.stries.  he  conceived  the  id<‘a  of  e.stahli.shing  such  manufactures  in 
Spain. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Cardinal  .Vlheroni.  Philip  V  ordennl  that  all  neces.sary 
steps  .should  be  taken  to  find  in  Flanders  as  .soon  as  possible  a  tape.stry  ma.ster  and  such 
oflicial  assistants  as  mi.ght  be  neces.sary  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  Madrid  a 
factory  of  tapestries  .similar  to  tho.se  of  Flanders.  He  therefore  gave  the  proper  orders 
to  Don  Bernardo  de  t'amby,  the  future  superintendent  of  the  factory,  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  taking  the  necessary  precautions  in  the  way  of  a  guaranty  as  to  the  (pialifications 
of  the  master  who,se  services  should  be  engaged.  Such  measures  gave  the  desired 
results.  .lacob  Vandergoten.  a  native  of  Antwerp,  re.siding  in  that  city,  where  he 
also  had  a  factory,  promised  to  come  to  Spain. 

“  From  a  petition  (in  the  archives  of  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid)  which  the  .sons  of 
Vandergoten  addres.sed  to  King  Don  Carlos  Ill.  we  take  almo.st  literally  the  following 
account  of  some  of  the  events  which  took  j)lace  before  the  installation  of  the  factory, 
as  well  as  .some  data  concerning  its  .subsequent  activities. 

Don  .lacob  Vandergoten  did  actually  come  to  Madrid,  accomjianied  by  his  wife 
and  six  children,  after  having  been  compelled  to  overcome  the  great  diliiculties  he 
(“iicountered  b(>cause  the  ministers  of  the  Emjnre  suspected  that  he  wislu'd  to  leave 
Flanders.  For  this  reason  he  was  arrested  and  was  confined  in  the  ca.stle  of  .Vntwer|) 
for  nine  months.  Not  only  did  they  confiscate  his  estate,  but  they  also  .seized  his 
magnificent  factory  of  taj)e.strie.s.  which  was  completely  destroyed.  He  persisted, 
however,  on  keeping  his  pledgt'  to  come  to  Spain,  and  finally  succeeded  after  expo.sing 
himself  to  much  trouble  and  danger,  arriving  at  Matlrid  .Inly  :i0.  1720.  where  he  at 


Courtesy  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 


TAPESTRY  ENTITLED  “THE  PKOMENAD.” 

AftiT  a  cartoon  by  lioya,  painted  for  the  liedroom  of 
the  Princes  of  Asturias  in  1778-79;  woven  by  Don 
Antonio  Punadas  in  1788,  tinder  the  management  of 
Don  hivinio  Stnyk  Van(iergoten 


TAPESTRY  AFTER  GOYA’S  CARTOON  “THE 
HAW  SELLER.” 

It  was  painted  for  tlie  In'drooin  of  the  Princes  of 
Asturias  in  1778-79,  and  woven  in  1786  under  tlie 
management  of  Don  Livinio  Stiiyk  Vandergoten. 


Courtfsy  of  Th  *  Itisimiiic  Socioty  of  Atoor'oa. 

TAl'ESTUV  IN  THE  KEEMISH  STYLE,  WOVEN  AKTEK  A  CARTOON  RY  ANDREAS  CALLEJA. 

It  represents  peasants  drinkinj;  ami  sraokinj:,  a  woman  washing  by  a  well,  some  barnyard  fowls,  and  to  the  right  a  woman 
trying  to  raise  a  drunken  man. 


Courlt^y  of  The  Hiapanic  Society  of  Ameriea. 

TAI’ESTRY  IN  THE  KLE.MISH  STYLE. 

It  repri‘sents  the  wedding  of  a  eoniile  t)f  |H*asiUits  at  the  door  of  a  eluireh.  AVoven  contemporaneously  at  the  Royal 
Factory  of  Tawstries.  It  is  a  copy  of  another  taiH‘stry  presented  to  M.  I'oincare,  I’resident  of  France,  by  King 
Alfonso  XIII. 
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once  presented  himself  to  Don  Hernardo  Camhy.  who  in  turn  presented  him  to  the 
Kins'.  tapestry  factory  was  ordered  to  he  established  in  a  hoii.'^e  near  the  irate  of 

Santa  Darhara.  Don  Jacoho,  his  oldest  son.  and  four  workmt'n  who  had  come  with 
him  from  Flanders,  commenced  at  once  the  weavint'  of  the  tapestries  which  represent 
"A  Pastime  of  Countrymen  in  Flanders.  "  similar  to  that  of  Teniers,  and  a  •lluntiiif; 
of  Hawks."  These  were  made  from  such  material  as  he  had  manai;<-d  to  bring  along 
with  him  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  this  new  t'stablishment  became  well  known  in  Madrid  many  Spanish 
amateurs  earnestly  sought  entrance  therein  in  order  to  learn  and  follow  this  trade;  but 
only  six  were  admittinl  at  that  time,  although  the  proper  authori/.ation  was  granted 
later  to  admit  more  applicants.  In  1721,  after  a  long  illness.  Don  .lacobo  died.  'I  he 
King,  who  had  constantly  shown  his  earnest  de.sire  to  jiromote  the  interests  of  the 
factory,  ordered  that  Don  Francisco  Vandergoten.  as  the  ohlest  son.  should  continue 
to  act  as  master,  and  that  his  brothers  .should  also  »*arnestly  devote  themselves  to  this 
trade,  notwithstanding  tlu'  fact  that  the  second  of  them  had  already  <-ommence<l  to 
stmly  painting. 

The  Marritiis  tlieii  tract's  the  history  of  the  factory  down  throuj'h 
its  varied  vicissitudes,  tells  of  the  wonderful  canvases  painted  by 
(loya  and  woven  into  e.xtpiisite  tapestries  durin<;  the  period  from 
1776  to  17611,  some  of  which  were  included  in  the  collection  e.xhihited 
in  the  United  States,  and  concludes  with  the  following  comment  on 
the  present  status  of  the  institution: 

W’c  have  seen  how.  from  1720  up  to  the  iiresent  time,  there  has  been  traditionally 
pre.served  in  one  family  the  technical  din*ction  of  the  factory,  reestablishing  in  Spain 
the  production  of  Flemish  tajicstrii's;  w<'  ob.served  afterwards  how  the  industry  acijuired 
a  genuinely  Spanish  character  after  Charles  111.  and  that  this  character  has  been 
maintaiiuHl  up  to  the  present  time  notwithstanding  the  great  dilliculties  mentioned. 

While  the  artistic  methods  em|)loy(‘d  in  this  factory  are  eminently  traditional,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  technical  proce.s.ses  u.sed  are  no  le.ss  .so,  becau.se,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  present  manufacture  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  the 
thn*ads  which  constitute  the  weft  or  warp  of  the  weaving  are  entirely  the  .same  as 
tho.se  which  were  emjiloyed  200  years  ago.  and  they  are  woven  by  the  .same  proi'ess. 
The  silk.  wikjIs.  and  worsted  yarns  are  identh-al.  not  only  as  regards  their  spiiuiing 
and  (piality  but  also  in  regard  to  their  origin;  the  colons—  which  is  a  featun*  of  great 
importance  in  this  industry — are  formed  from  the  same  materials  and  mixtures  which 
were  u.sihI  and  made  in  the  olden  time.  The  feature  of  fastness  was  reipiired  as  an 
indisjKUisable  reipilsite  in  a  color  or  shade,  and  the  ingredients  must  not  eventually 
attack  or  affect  the  silks  and  wiwls.  Philip  V  and  the  general  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  realized  to  such  an  extent  the  great  importance  of  the  dyeing  industry 
that  as  early  as  1724  it  was  deemed  nece.ssary  to  create  the  ollice  df  director  general  of 
dyes  of  the  Kingdom,  an  ollice  whii'h.  after  due  consultation  with  the  royal  factory 
of  tapestries  and  other  ollicial  corporations,  was  intrusted  to  Don  Manuel  de  Uobles, 
sujK'rvlsor  of  the  Dyers'  tiuild  of  Madrid. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  olden  times  none  of  the  dyes  were  used  that  are  used  to-day 
in  the  modern  dyeing  industry,  and  the  disapi)earance  from  the  market  of  tho.se 
which  were  formerly  u.sed  constitutes  for  the  royal  factory — which  continues  to  employ 
them— one  of  the  great  drawbacks  which  can  only  be  overcome  with  great  effort. 
The  present  directors — Don  Livinio  .Stuyk  and  his  sons — [lutting  into  the  work  all  the 
enthu.siasm  which  artistic  and  family  traditions  bring  to  them,  are  the  persons  to 
whom  ha<  been  intrusted,  under  the  high  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  the 
cartNung  out  of  the  enlightening  and  patriotic  enterprise  of  giving  new  splendor  ami 
impulse  to  the  royal  tape.stry  factory  established  at  Madrid. 


AMERICAN  NOTES 


TllK  SECOND  PAX  AMERICAN'  CONGRESS  ON  Cllll.l)  MEl.EARE. 

Tlu'  Pail  American  Union  has  received  from  Dr.  Liiis  Morcinio, 
chairman  of  tlie  executive  committee,  a  numher  of  copies  of  tlie 
second  hulletin  of  tlie  Second  Pan  American  ('onjtress  of  (’hild  Wel¬ 
fare.  to  he  held  in  Montevideo,  Uru<juay,  during  March,  It) IS.  The 
Kii-st  Pan  American  (’ongress  on  ('hild  Welfare,  it  will  he  reniem- 
hered,  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  duly,  1916,  and  the  memhers  of 
that  congress  selected  Montevideo  for  the  19 IS  meeting.  'I'lie  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Luis  Monpiio  is  chairman  and  Dr. 
Don  Andres  F.  Puyol  secretary,  has  been  hard  at  work  formulating 
the  details  of  the  forthcoming  congress.  Many  features  of  the  jiro- 
grani,  character,  and  scope  of  papers  and  topics  for  discussion,  etc., 
have  already  been  worked  out  and  are  outlined  in  the  second  hulle¬ 
tin.  Incidentally,  it  may  he  noted  that  the  C'ongi’ess  has  been  jilaced 
umler  the  ausjiices  of  the  iTuguayan  (lovernment  by  a  sjiecial  de¬ 
cree  of  President  Viera,  and  the  mini.strv  of  foreign  afTaim  has  been 
authorized  to  extend  cordial  invitations  to  the  other  American 
countries  to  appoint  and  send  ollicial  delegates  to  the  Montevideo 
meeting.  The  importance  of  this  congress  and  its  value  as  a  medium 
for  still  further  jironioting  cordial  relations  among  the  countries  of 
the  Americas,  particularly  in  the  field  of  social  service,  is  too  ap¬ 
parent  to  need  comment  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  will  he  met  in  an  apjireciative 
spirit  by  all  of  the  American  Republics,  and  that  each  will  lend  its 
lu'arty  cooperation  by  sending  large  and  rejiresentative  delegations 
to  tliis  momentous  international  conference.  The  second  hulletin  of 
the  congress  is  in  Spanish,  and  upon  apjdication  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  he  glad  to  .send  cojiies  to  those  interested  as  long  as  tin* 
limited  supjdy  lasts. 


lU'ELETIX  ON  TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Training  for  foreign  service  is  discussed  in  Bulletin  :17,  1917,  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  on  this  subject,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  invitation  of  the  United  States  ('ommissioner  of  Education  in 
coo))eration  with  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Director  of  the  ('onsular  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  organizing  secretary  of 
the  conference.  Tlie  hulletin  prints  in  full  the  addresses  of  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Consular  Service  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 
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GROUP  OF  SPECIAL  AMBASSADORS  ATTENDINCi  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA. 


The  inaupuration  of  Setior  Don  Josd  Gutierrez  Guerra  a.s  President  of  Bolivia,  whieh  occurred  Aupust  15, 1917,  was  marked  by  the  attendance  of  special  amba-s-sadors  from  a  number 
of  the  American  Republics.  In  the  proup  pictured  above,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are:  II.  E.  Felipe  de  Osma  Y  Pardo,  special  amba-ssador  from  Peru;  11.  E.  Fernando 
Sapuier,  special  ambassador  from  Argentina;  H.  E.  Ilaniel  Mufloz,  special  amba.ssador  from  Uruguay;  H.  E.  Fulgencio  Moreno,  special  ambassador  from  Paraguay;  H,  FL 
John  D.  O’ Rear,  special  ambassailor  from  the.  United  States;  11.  E.  Josi^  Miguel  Echeni<iue,s|)ecial  amba.ssador  from  Chile;  H.  E.  .\fraiiio  dc  .Mello  Franco,  special  ambassador 
from  Brazil;  and  lion.  Moises  Ascarrunz,  introducer  of  ambassadors  of  Bolivia. 


John  1).’ oMtear,  special  ambassador  from  the  United  States:  H.  E.  jos.s  MiKUcl  Echonique.siiecial  ambassador  from  Chile;  H.  E.  Afraiiiode  Mello  Franco,  siioeial  ambassador 
from  Brazil;  and  lion.  Moiscs  Ascarrunz,  introducer  of  aniliassadors  of  Bolivia. 


CHRISTENING  OF  A  NEW  STEAMER  TO  PLY  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  VALPARAISO. 


The  first  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  that  are  to  ply  betweenNew  York  and  \’alparai.so,  Chile,  was  christened  recently  at  an  Atlantic  port.  Ambassador  Aldunate,  of  Chile,  was  the  princi]  al 
speaker  during  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  occasion.  .Among  many  other  eloquent  expressions  in  his  scholarly  addre.ss  were  the  following:  “  Whilst  humanity  is  being  torn 
in  a  strife  more  sanguinary  and  ferocious — more  scientifically  ferocious — than  any  within  the  annals  of  history,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sends  to  the  Government 
of  Chile,  to  the  Chilean  nation,  and  to  its  sisters  on  the  Pacific,  a  message  at  once  friendly,  fecund,  and  durable.  This  ve,sscl  to-day  plunges  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to 
carry  that  message  to  the  I’acific,  with  the  seeds  of  commerce  instinct  with  friendship,  harmony,  and  progress.  For  the  messenger  I  pray  that  the  capricious  waters  may  be 
propitious:  that  the  treacherous  and  angry  winds  may  calm  their  wrath;  and  that  all  nature,  which  has  been  placing  in  men’s  hands  her  elements  of  destruction  and  extermina¬ 
tion,  may  now  lend  her  benevolent  and  kindly  protection  to  this  herald  of  labor  and  progress.”  Among  the  distinguished  Chileans  who  were  especially  invited  guests  o  Ithe 
occasion,  in  addition  to  Ambassador  Aldunate,  were  Seflora  de  Aldunate,  wife  of  the  ambassador,  and  who  was  the  lady  selected  to  christen  the  new  vessid;  Senorita  Aldunate; 
tfeflora  Rosalita  de  Morel;  Seflor  .Aldunate,  Hijo  (Jr.);  Commander  Julio  Dittbom,  naval  attach^  of  the  Chilean  Emba.ssy;  Maj.  Alfredo  Ewing,  military  attachi^  of  the  Chilean 
Embassy;  Sieflor  Don  CArlos  Castro  Ruiz,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  New  York  and  commercial  attache  of  the  Chilean  Embassy:  and  Seflor  Don  Luis  Fidel  A’aflez,  secretary 
of  the  Chilean  Embassy. 


MKMBEHS  OF  THE  (U'ATEMALAX  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  THE  CXITEI)  STATES. 


Thi'  rccont  visit  of  the  three  envoys  e.xtraorciinary  on  speeial  mission  from  the  Hepiihlie  of  Oiiatemala  to  the  I’nited  States  was  the  o(rasion  for  a  mimlx'r  of  (leliuhtfiil 
.soeial  functions  in  WashinKtori.  AmoiiE  these  was  a  formal  luncheon  Eiven  in  honor  of  the  envoys  by  Director  Oeneral  John  Barrett  of  the  I'an  .\meriean  I’nion. 
The  luncheon  was  served  in  the  Columbus  room  of  the  Pan  American  BuilditiE,  Hon.  KolxTt  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cniled  States,  and  other  high  ollieials 
of  the  Government,  Ix-ing  among  the  distinguished  guests.  In  the  photograph  reproduced  alH)ve,  reading  from’ left  to  right,  are:  Ocfior  Don  Claudio  Crrutia,  a  noted 
civil  engineer  of  Cualemala.  who  has  served  on  various  imj>ortant  iMjundary  eommi.ssions  for  his  country,  former  president  of  the  Cuatemala  Seientifie  Scx  ietv,  is  an 
honorary  memlwr  of  the  Boyal  Hispano-Anieriean  .Vcademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Cadiz.  Spain,  and  is  a’memlM-r  of  various  other  learned  .societies:  Seftor  Don  .Manuel 
-Maria  Ciron,  former  mayor  of  Guatemala  City,  deputy  and  s«'eretary  of  the  National  U'gislative  .\ssemblv,  and  president  of  the  permanent  commission  of  the  same, 
former  envoy  extraordinary  and  nunister  pleni|)otentiary  of  Guatemala  to  Mexico,  also  to  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Biea.  former  director  general  of 
customs,  and  also  treasurer  general  of  Gtiatemala.  and  an  honorary  memlK'r  of  the  International  .\eademy  of  Paris;  His  Excellency  Joaipiin  Mendez,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala  to  the  I’nited  States,  whose  distinguished  career  is  already  known  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin;  and  .Sefior  Don 
.Mamiel  Fh-heverria  y  Vidaurre.  ranking  memlwr  of  the  speeial  mission,  who  is  one  of  the  most  noted  jurists  not  only  of  his  own  country,  hut  of  all  Central  .\merica 
and  who  has  served  his  country  in  legislative,  diplomatic,  and  judicial  capacities.  He  is  at  pre.stuit  a  suiwrmimerary  judge  of  the  (rlebrated  Central  .\mcrican  Court 
<»f  Jnstico:  while  a  iiu*nil>or  <»f  the  National  f^ocislative  Assoinbfy  of  (tiiatoiriala  ho  sorvoti  as  a  of  tho  c*omrnl’lt<H»  on  fonMirti  atfairs  of  that  l«»clv.  ami.  as  ohartro 


Manuol  Krhovorria  y  VMaurro.  ranking;  inenibor  of  tho  si>rml  niNsion.  who  is  om*  of  the  most  noted  jurists  not  only  of  his  own  eountry.  but  of  all  (Vntra!  America 
and  who  has  served  his  country  in  legislative,  diplomatic,  an<l  jiidu  ial  capa<‘ities.  lie  is  at  pres<*nt  a  su|K*rmiiTierary  JudKc  of  the  (rlebrated  t’entral  American  (’oiirt 
of  Justi<*e:  while  a  inernljor  of  tho  National  I^eisiativo  Asseinbfv  of  CJnatomala  ho  sorvo<i  as  a  moinlM»r  of  the  coTiiinllto<»  on  fort‘ii;n  utTairs  of  that  ImkIv.  uihI,  as  ohari;«* 

<t*>OTulr<'s.  I\M  of  various  t<>eati<»us.  atid  as  tuiiiistfr.  lit*  has  had  «>xti>nslv«>  <if |•l<ltlla« fc  oximtIoiksv 


^  ^ 


HICir  OFFICIALS  IN  WASHINGTON 
ENGAGE  IN  PlIA^SICAL  TRAINING. 

The  well-lino'.vii  theory  that  mental  ahility 
works  to  far  better  advantage  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  physical  constitution 
has  had  many  votaries  amoii):  the  hinh 
oflicials  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
for  several  months  past,  .\lmost  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  or  at  an  hour  long  before 
the  (ioveniment  offices  are  opened  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  the  members  of  this 
specially  organized  class  in  physical  train¬ 
ing  are  at  their  exercises.  The  1  ist  of  mem- 
Ijers  includes  cabinet  officials  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  civil  officers  whose  extra  long 
hours  spent  indoors,  occasioned  by  the 
country's  strenuous  war  preparations,  hiis 
made  physical  exercise  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  necessity.  As  an  instructor  the  well- 
known  trainer  in  college  athletics,  Mr. 
Walter  Camp,  of  A'ale  University,  was 
called  into  service.  He  gladly  responded, 
not  only  with  his  own  services  but  with 
other  speciidists  needed  in  instructing  the 
large  class.  Starting  with  the  rudiments 
of  physical  training,  the  distinguished 
statesmen,  diplomats,  millionaires,  and 
other  meml)ers  of  the  class  have  made 
steady  and  gratifying  progress,  a  fact 
relief  ted  in  the  renewed  physical  vigor  of 
these  mature  students.  Among  the  most 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  class  is  ])r. 
Ignacio  (Calderon,  the  minister  from 
Bolivia  and  the  dean  of  t  he  ministers  from 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Upper 
picture:  Fixtreme  left,  the  minister  from 
Bolivia:  next  in  front  row.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  .Sweet:  next.  Assist¬ 
ant  'secretary  of  Interior  X'ogelsang. 
Lower  picture:  Extreme  left,  the  veteran 
athlete  aiul  instructor,  Mr.  Walter  Camp. 
Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  fourth  from  the  end. 


^  ^  ^ 
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Copyright  by  Hairia-Ewing,  WaahingtoD  D,  C. 

LIGHTING  THE  KIKES  OF  LIBERTY. 

By  an  oflicial  proclamation  President  Wilson  designated  October  24,  1917,  as  “Liberty  Day,"  in  order  that  the  jieople  of  the  I'nited  States  might  make  a  concerted  patriotic 
ellort  throughout  the  entire  country  to  subscribe  (or  the  bonds  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Second  Liberty  Loan,”  to  raise  funds  (or  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Germany. 
The  “  First  Liberty  Loan"  bond  issue,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $2,000,(K)0,(X)(),  was  oversubscrilied  by  50  per  cent,  something  over  ?1  ,**00.f*l>0,000  of  subscript  iotLs  having  to  be 
returned  to  would-be  purcha.sers  of  the  bonds.  The  second  i.ssue,  amounting  to  $.'t,()00,UOU,0(N),  was  offered  to  the  public  on  October  1,  the  period  of  subscription  clo.sing  on 
October  27.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  bonfires  were  lighted  in  open  public  places  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country,  as  a  prelude  to  the  appeal  of  Lilierty  Day.  Mrs.  William  tJ. 
McAdoo,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  daughter  of  President  Wilson,  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  left  touching  the  button  which  started 
by  an  electric  flash  the  great  bonfire  on  the  Washington  Monument  grounds  in  the  National  Capital  and  at  the  same  time  Hashed  the  signal  for  starting  all  the  other  similar 
fires  throughout  the  United  States.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  the  blazing  bonfire  in  Washington,  in  who.se  construction  were  u.sed  many  fragments  of  wood  gathered 
from  historic  and  hallowed  places  in  the  country  in  order  to  add  to  the  sentiment  that  these  were  indeed  the  “  Flames  of  Lilierty  "rekindled  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  pa.st. 
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AX  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  MEXICO. 

Ttu*  Bri.i.ETix  is  in  ro.-eipt  of  a  })ros])ectiis  which  j^ives  the  details 
of  a  plan  to  or<;auize  an  Ainericaii  (’hamherof  Coiniuerco  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Tlie  purpose  and  scope  of  the  orj'anization  to  he  formed 
is  set  out  in  part  ivs  follows: 

It  is  proposed  to  e.statjlish  a  purely  coniinorcial  and  noiipolitical  orj^anization  which 
will  foment  the  friendly  trade  relation.s  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and 
which,  in  coojM'ration  with  the  rejtresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  Mexii-o,  will 
be  able  to  initiate  as  active  a  campai'in  for  .\inerican  trade  as  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  organizations  of  other  countries  for  their  own  interests. 

To  establi.sh  a  nucleus  upon  which  all  .American  intere.sts  may  center  and  present  a 
united  front  not  only  toward  internal  ])roblems  of  trade,  but  also,  through  int(‘rcourse 
with  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Ibiited  States,  toward  the  attitude  of  a  great  hotly 
of  .American  manufacturers  who,  by  rea.son  of  misinformation  and  by  inaction,  are 
imj)eriling  their  hold  on  a  market  which  under  all  economic  laws  should  be  inalienably 
theirs. 

To  form  a  clearing  hott.se  wherein  busine.ss  offered  to  firms  outside  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  line  may  be  promptly  brought  to  the  attention  of  such  firms  as  are  etpiipped  to 
handle  the  same. 

To  establi.sh  headquarters  in  Mexico  City  for  Iwal  organization  and  for  affiliation 
with  chambers  in  the  United  States  ami  with  .American  chambers  in  the  cities  of 
Latin  .America  and  Kurope. 

The  value  of  such  an  organizatioii  is  uiU|ue.stioiial)le.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  .Vmericaii  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Uome,  at  Buenos 
.Vires,  at  Rio  de  .laneiro,  ami  in  the  Levant  have  demonstratetl  that 
such  orfranizations  are  jiotent  factoi’s  in  promoting  closer  relations 
of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  respective  countries  inter¬ 
ested,  and  tend  to  sjtread  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the 
jieople  of  each  of  the  countries  tvs  to  the  social  tvs  well  as  commercial 
life  of  the  other.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  elforts  of  the  jiromoters 
of  the  plan  will  meet  with  success,  and  that  the  .Vmerican  ('hamher 
of  (Vuumerce  of  Mexico  will  soon  he  on  a  firmly  established  basis. 


PAX  AMERICAN  FEI.I.OWSHIP  AWARDED  TO  MESS  VIRCIXIA  PEREIRA 
ALV.AREZ,  OF  VEXEZUEI.A. 

In  a  communication  from  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive 
secretary  of  the  .Vssociation  of  Collegiate  .Vlumme,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Pan  .Vmerican  Fellowship  created  by  the  association  last  .Vjiril 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Virginia  Pereira  .Vlvarez,  of  V'enezuela, 
who  is  now  studying  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Martin  writes: 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  Miss  .Alvarez  is  capable  of  doing  the  kind  of 
work  that  we  exjx'ct  of  our  fellows,  and  that  .she  intends  to  use  her  training  later  in 
her  owm  country  for  the  service  of  her  own  people.  We  are  much  gratified  at  finding 
in  this  country  a  young  woman  of  South  .America  who  seems  to  meet  our  requirements 
so  completely. 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

THE  GREAT  RED  CROSS  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

On  Octolier  4,  1917,  New  York  witnessed  a  remarkable  scene.  Fifteen  thousand  women,  all  members 
of  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  and  dressed  in  the  well-known  uniform  of  that  organization,  marched  along 
Fifth  Avenue  in  military  order.  The  demonstration  was  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  brave  women  who,  as  trained  Red  Cross  nurses,  are  going  over  to  the  battlefieids  of 
Europe  to  care  for  the  sick  and  woimiied  of  the  .American  Army.  Among  the  marchers  was  one 
entire  corps  of  nurses  who  had  already  seen  active  service,  and  were'about  to  return  to  the  fieid.  When 
the  country  was  drawn  into  the  war  an  appeal  went  forth  to  the  ))eople  of  the  I'nited  States  asking 
for  funds  to  meet  the  unexpected  emergency  that  confronted  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  less  than 
30  days  $110,000,000  was  raised  by  private  donations— a  fact  which  shows  the  confidence  and  trust 
the  American  people  have  in  the  greatest  of  all  their  benevolent  organizations.  The  organization 
has  now  reached  a  membership  of  over  4,000,000. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


GEORGIA  TECH  PUBLISHED  A  SPANISH  BULLETIN. 

The  Pan  American  Ihiion  is  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  32-page 
bulletin,  splendidly  illustrated,  printed  in  Spanish  and  published 
by  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  text  is 
the  work  of  Dr.  .T.  B.  Crenshaw,  professor  of  modern  languages  of 
the  institution,  and  the  bulletin  is  designed  for  distribution  in  the 
several  Spanish-speaking  Republics  of  the  Americas  with  the  view 
of  acquainting  the  young  men  with  the  details  of  the  excellent 
courses  offered  by  the  school.  While  Georgia  Tech  may  not  be  the 
first  to  get  out  such  a  bulletin,  there  being  two  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  country  that  have  published  similar  pamphlets, 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  text  has  been  ])repared  and  the 
fine  mechanical  work  of  the  printer  and  illustrator,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  students  of  Latin 
America,  are  to  be  commended.  I’nited  States  consular  officers 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  are  aiding  in  the  distrifiution 
of  the  pamphlets. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  16,  1917.' 


AROENIINA. 

Notes  from  northern  Argentina .  . 

Railroads  of  northern  .\rgentina . 

Foreign  trade  for  first  half  of  1917 . 

Automatic  telephone  concession,  Ruenos  Aires . 

Argentine  budget  for  191S . 

Electrical  power  stations  and  substations . 

BRAZIL. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Norwegian  electric  tramway . 

lirarilian  fiber  piteira . 

Bra'.ilian  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts . 

Croduction  of  cement . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Report  on  sanitary  installations . . 

The  Companhia  Armour  do  Brazil . 

Market  for  straw  braid . 

A  municipal  commission  to  study  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Date. 

.Author. 

1917 

July 

2S 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Aug. 

9 

Do. 

Aug. 

IH 

W  .  Henry  Rol>ertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Afres. 

.  .  -do. 

Do. 

Sept . 

4 

1)0. 

. .  .<Io. 

Do. 

July 

19 

Edward  Higgins,  consul, 
Bahia. 

July 

20 

.Allred  1..  M.  Oottschalk,  con- 
■sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

July 

2.1 

Do. 

Julv 

2f) 

Do. 

Julv 

27 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

July 

30 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  Rio 
Crande. 

July 

31 

■Alfred  L.  M.Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

. .  .do. 

....| 

Edward  Higgins,  consul, 
Bahia. 

Aug. 

2  1 

Alfred  L.  M.  Oottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

'  This  does  not  repre.sent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  I'nion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  to  October  lo,  1917 — Continued. 


Title. 

BR.\ziL-  continued. 

“Castanha  de  Cajii”  for  export . 

.Automobile  importations . 

The  Rrazilian  Toliaeco  Corporation . 

Coconut  industry . 

Cotton  industry . 


I’urchase  of  coal  and  other  comlnistitdes  !)>•  the  (iovernment . 
Iron  and  steel  market . 


■lute  weavinK. 


Silk  weaving . 

The  woolen  goods  industry. 

I.inen  weaving . '. . 

Market  for  straw  l>raid . 

Rice  growing  in  Silo  I’aulo. . 


llreadstutTs  in  Sao  I’aulo . 

N’ew  packing  house  in  .sfio  I’aulo . 

I’a\'ment  of  bounties  on  merchandise  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries . 

Mmlcrn  .sanitoriums  in  llraril . 


Market  in  iron  and  steel jiroduets . 

State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  finances,  agriculture. 


Reduction  in  I’unta  .Arenas  cable  rales. . 
Kxchange  post  office  at  I’unta  .Arenas. . . 
Tannery  and  .shoe  factory . 


Market  for  canoes,  row-lioats,  delacliable  motors. 
“One  man’’  flour  mills . 


CO.ST.V  KIC.t. 


DOMl.NK  AN  REPi  m.lC. 


Rubber . 

The  Island  of  Ilaiti-Santo  Domingo . 

Reduction  in  grade  on  Dominican  Central  R.  R . 

1’arcel-po.st  shipments  to . 

Toliacco  shipments  direct  to  Spain . 

Requtrements  of  foreigners  for  tJie  praet  ice  of  medicine ,  dent  isl  r  v, 

and  pharmacy . .' . 

Oliening  for  water  works  and  electric  light  plants . 

Copulation  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros . 

AA’eathcr  station  at  Puerto  Plata . 

Insurance . 


EClAIlOR. 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indu.stries 

Improvement  in  the  automobile  trade . 

Progress  on  the  Sibamhe-Cuenca  Railway. 
New  textile  factory . . 


Date. 

Author. 

1917 

Aug. 

2 

-A.  T.  llaetierle,  consul,  Per- 
namiiuco. 

Aug. 

4 

Chas.  I,.  Hoover,  consul,  SSo 
I’aulo. 

...do. 

.Alfred  L.M.  Ciottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Aug. 

.A.  T.  Hael>erle,  consul,  Per- 
namlmco. 

Aug. 

.Alfred  I,.  M.  C.ottsehalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Aui:. 

in 

Do. 

...do. 

Chas.  1,.  Hoover,  consul,  Siio 
I’aulo. 

Aug. 

11 

Alfred  L.  ^f.(Iotts(•halk,  eon* 
sul  iionoral,  Uio  do  Janeiro, 

...do. 

Do. 

.  .  .(io. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

ii 

Do. 

Aug. 

in 

Chas.  1,.  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 
Paulo. 

. .  -do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Aug 

17 

Alfred  L.  M.  (iotl.scha'k, con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeirc. 

Amu. 

2"> 

Do. 

Aug. 

2S 

M'pl. 

1 

Do. 

June 

2;t 

David  .1.  D.  Meyers,  l•onsul, 
I’unta  .Arenas. 

..do. 

Do. 

..do. 

I>0. 

..do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

7 

Claude  K.  tluyant.  consul, 
Itarrampiilla. 

.Aug. 

10 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

. .  -  do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

2*t 

Itenjamin  K.  Chase,  consul, 
San  Jose. 

Sept. 

0 

Do. 

Aug. 

i:i 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  eonsul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Aug. 

it 

Do. 

Aug. 

29 

Arthur  McLean,  consul  at 
I’lierto  Plata. 

Aug. 

:m) 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

.Sept. 

11 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Hept. 

IS 

Do. 

Sept. 

19 

Do. 

sept. 

21) 

Do. 

Aug. 

13 

Frcileric  AA".  (ioding,  consul 
general,  Ciuavitquil. 

-Aug. 

in 

Do. 

Aug. 

27 

Do. 

■Aug. 

2s 

Do. 

1442(L  -17— Hull.  4 
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Iteport  received  to  Oetoher  /.I.  1917 — Contiiiuoil. 


Title. 


Date.  .\uthor. 


(:U.\TEM.VL.\. 

Koodstiifis  price  n'piilalioii . 

Exi)ort  duties . 

Export  tax  on  bananas . 


ll()N'T>rR.VS. 

Hotels  in  Tegiieicalpa . 

The  indiijo  industry . 

Coinage . . 


MEXICO. 

Fire  equipment  in  Mi'ri  la . 

Market  for  pumps  and  windmills . 

Ilanana-flour  factory . 

Transmiltini;  Municipal  (lazcllesol  (lua  lalajara . 

.Vmendments  of  the  Mexii-an  exiKjrt  tarilV . 

Market  for  paints . . 

Ex'iiorls  from  Piedras  Ncftras . 

■National  City  Bank,  branch  at  Tampico . 

PVX.VM.X. 

Panama  Canal  dairy . 

Market  for  straw  braid . 

Market  for  motion-picture  rdms . 

.XKricuIlure  in  the  Colon  consular  district . 

PERf. 

Proiect  of  law  for  emission  of  nickt'I  coin,  etc . 

last  ol  attorneys  qualified  to  n'pisler  patents  and  tra  le-marks  in 
Peru. 

rRCGC.XY. 

Commission  to  study  utilization  of  locusts . 

Kreinht  rates  from  New  York . 


Schedule  of  crops  ami  other  re  ports . 

ImiHirtsof  meat  and  dairy  products . 

Notes  of  proftress  in  Puert  o  (  alH'llo  dist  rii-l 
Rerniins  of  petroleum . 


P.ilT. 


Auk. 

II 

I).  Iv  (  onnor.  vici'  cotisiil, 
(Jualomulat  itv. 

...do. 

Do. 

Sc|)l. 

:i 

Do. 

Au^». 

- 

Francis  .1.  Dyer,  consul. 
TcKUciKalpa. 

Auk. 

in 

Do. 

Auk. 

11  . 

Do. 

Auk. 

I") 

O.  <1.  Miirsli.  consul.  I’m- 
jrn'so. 

Auk. 

2s 

0.  C.  W'ooilward,  consul. 
Matamoros. 

A  UK. 

G.  \.  (  hainlH'rlain,  consul 
Kcueral ,  Mexico  ( it  v. 

Srjit. 

~ 

J.  H.  Sillimaii,  const'll,  Gua¬ 
dalajara. 

S('pt. 

2r) 

G.  \.  Chatnlx'rlaiii.  consul 
Kcneral.  Mexico  City. 

...do. 

G.  C.  M'oodward,  consul. 
Mat  ainoros. 

Sept. 

21» 

William  1$.  Blocker,  consul, 
Piedras  XcKras. 

Oct. 

* 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Auk. 

It 

.Itilius  D.  Drcher.  consul. 
Colon. 

Auk. 

2:1 

.\.  G.  Snyder,  consul  Kcneral, 
Panama. 

Sept. 

1 

Do. 

Sept. 

4 

Julius  D.  Drcher,  coii.sul. 
Colon. 

Auk. 

:i 

IVilliatn  \V.  Handley,  consul 
Kcneral,  1  ima. 

Auk. 

21 

Do. 

Auk. 

m 

M  illiam  Dawson,  consul. 
Montevideo. 

Auk. 

21 

Do. 

.Inly 

IS 

Frank  .\nderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puert  oCaliello. 

Auk. 

i:{ 

Homer  Bn'tt,  consul,  I.a 
Giiaira. 

Auk. 

2() 

;  Frank  Ander.son  Henry,  con- 
1  sill,  Puerto  (  aliello. 

Sept. 

17 

1  Homer  Brett,  consul.  La 

LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1916-GENERAL 
SURVEY  '/  /. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
for  the  calendar  year  1916  exceeded  that  of  any  prior  year 
in  their  history,  amounting  to  $2,912,974,625.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  over  1913,  the  former  high-water  mark, 
of  over  $38,000,000.  It  represents  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  1915  of  $444,579,624. 

Tlie  total  imports  of  these  countries  for  1916  was  $1,037,744,317, 
which  is  nearly  $300,000,000  under  the  imports  for  1913  and 
$227,818,617  over  the  imports  of  1915. 

The  total  exports  for  1916  were  $1,875,230,308,  which  exceeded 
the  exports  of  1913  by  over  $300,000,000,  and  the  exports  of  1915  by 
.$216,761,007. 

The  almost  complete  paralysis  of  foreign  trade,  especiall}'  on  the 
import  side,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  extended  into 
1915,  as  reflected  in  the  statistics.  This  paralysis  showed  decreased 
im]X)rts  as  follows:  1913,  $1,321,861,199;  1914  (five  months  of  war), 
$907,841,133;  1915,  $809,925,700.  The  recovery  began  about  July 
or  August  of  1915.  In  1916  the  return  to  normal  was  almost  com¬ 
plete  and  the  imports  for  this  year,  as  shown  above,  were  over 
$1,037,000,000. 

The  paralysis  in  the  export  trade  was  not  so  marked.  In  1913 
the  exports  were  $1,552,750,952;  in  1914,  $1,275,312,612;  and  in 
1915  they  reached  a  maximum  greater  than  ever  before  of 
$1,658,469,301.  This  high  mark,  as  shown  above,  was  exceeded  in 
1916  by  nearly  $217,000,000. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  chief  contenders  for  Latin  American  trade 
were  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  On 
the  import  side,  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1913,  Great  Britain 
led,  followed  by  the  Ihiited  States,  Germany,  and  France,  in  this 
order.  In  1913,  for  the  first  time,  the  United  States  went  to  the 
head,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  figures  for  this 
year  were:  Total  Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States, 
.$330,915,267;  from  Great  Britain,  $322,757,555;  from  Germany, 
$218,827,871;  from  France,  $109,954,670. 
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Following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  exports  to  South  America 
naturalh'  fell  off,  owing  to  the  entire  collapse  of  the  G(‘rman  carry¬ 
ing  trade.  In  1914  (five  months  of  war)  the  imports  from  Germany 
had  fallen  to  $132,707,139,  and  in  191.5  to  less  than  $15,000,000. 
In  1916,  imports  from  Germany  had  practically  disappeared.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  margin  of  the  United  States  over  British  trade  in  Latin 
American  imports  had  increased.  In  1914,  it  was:  United  States, 
$2.53,643,183;  Great  Britain,  .$217,189,333.  In  1915,  United  Stat:‘s, 
.$342,022,785;  Great  Britain,  $166,814,790.  In  1916,  Ihiited  States, 
$.530,973,823;  Great  Britain,  $190,091,027. 

The  imports  from  France  during  those  years  were:  1914,  $(>0,- 
344,865;  1915,  .$.39,098,012;  1916,  .$47,177,401. 

Spain  has  taken  the  jilace  of  Germany,  and  the  imports  from  Spain 
in  1916  amounted  to  $40,.543,720. 

On  the  export  side  the  United  States  has  been  predominant  in  the 
Latin  American  trade  since  a  number  of  3'ears  prior  to  the  war.  In 
1913  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  nearh"  $478,000,000,  as 
to  nearly^  $330,000,000  to  Great  Britain.  In  1914  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  hv  a  little  over  $10,000,000,  and  to  CJreat 
Britain  decreased  hj^  over  $45, 000, 000.  In  1915  the  figures  (in  round 
numbers)  were:  To  the  United  States,  .$672,000,000;  to  Great  Britain, 
$369,000,000.  In  1916  the  exports  from  Latin  American  countries  to 
the  Imited  States  were  $8.50,606,759;  to  Great  Britain,  $396,655,099; 
to  France,  $156,491,634,  and  to  Spain,  $54,297,834. 
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*  Latin  American  trade  with  Cermany  haviiiK  almost  entirely  ceased  during;  the  war,  Spain  has  1)een  suhstituted  for  tiermany  in  tlie  talile  al)o\e. 

2  Estimate. 

3  Estimated  in  part. 


BATIN'  AMKKK'AX  KXI'ORTS  TO  LEAI)IN'(ii  COMM ElUT AL  COl  XTKIES. 
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1  Latin  American  trade  with  Germany  having  almost  entirely  ceased  dtiring  the  war,  Spain  lias  been  substittiled  for  Germany  in  the  table  above. 

2  Estimate. 

*  Estimated  in  part. 


The  liuroaii  of  Statistics  of  the  Arjientiiie  (Jovernment  has  compiled 
fi<;ures  showiiio;  that  the  KOKEKiX  TRADE  of  the  Argentine 
Rej)iihlic  during  the  first  half  of  1017  amounted  to  462,067,821 
Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  80.07),  of  which  l.’)6,795,808  gold 
pesos  represents  im])orts,  and  .405,272,0 13  ex])orts.  These  statistics, 
compared  with  those  for  the  same  ])eriod  of  1016,  show  a  decrease  of 
10,067,605  pesos,  Argentine  gold,  in  the  im])orts,  and  an  increase  of 
45,681,401  ])esos,  Argentine  gold,  in  the  exports.  The  imports  of 
coin  during  the  six  months  referred  to  amounted  to  26,321,738 
gold  pesos,  or  13,136,083  gold  ])esos  more  than  the  coin  imports 
during  the  same  period  of  1016.  Tlie  excess  of  exports  over  imports 

during  the  six  months  referred  to  was  148,476,205  gold  pesos. - 

'Phe  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  presented  the  Corrientes  Stock- 
growers’  Association  with  four  silver  medals  to  award  to  stockmen 
raising  the  best  cattle,  shee]),  hogs,  and  asses  exhihited  at  the  ,STO(’K 
FAIR  held  in  ('orrientes  from  October  28  to  31,  1017.  A  silver 
medal  was  also  given  to  the  Rural  Society  of  C'oi’doha  to  he  awarded 
at  their  23d  annual  stock  fair,  which  opened  in  Villa  Maria  on 
October  7,  1017,  for  the  best  Imll  exhihited,  and  four  other  medals 
for  prize  exhibits  of  other  stock.  ITie  Rural  Argentine  Society  has 
also  provided  silver  medals  for  adjudication  at  the  Laboidaye  Rural 

Fair  for  the  best  cattle,  shee]),  horse  and  hog  exhibits. - A  report 

of  the  NATIONAL  I’NIVERSITY  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1016  gives 
the  registration  of  students  as  9,215,  as  compared  with  8,460  in  1915, 
ami  7,547  in  1914.  The  departments  having  the  greatest  number 

of  ])upils  are  those  of  law  and  medicine. - A  shi])ment  of  200  kdos  of 

C'ARAGL'ATA  FIBER  (Bromelia  fulgurens),  which  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  Territory  of  Missiones,  was  recently  made  to  the 
national  capital.  This  fiber  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  sacks,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  it  on  a  large 
scale  for  that  ])ur])ose  in  order  to  supply  the  threatened  shortage  of 

imported  jute  sacks. - The  Mutual  Federation  of  Students  of 

Buenos  Aires  held  on  September  21  last  in  tbe  National  Capital  a 

CONGRESS  OF  STCDENTS  of  the  Federal  District. - The 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  of  young  Argentine  women,  founded 
in  Buenos  Aires  about  15  years  ago,  encourages  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  develoj)ment  of  working  women  and  girls.  'Phe  associa¬ 
tion  gives  free  instruction  in  a  number  of  bramOies  of  women’s  work, 
such,  for  instance,  as  cutting  and  fitting,  embroidery,  etc.  A  free 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  for  women  is  maintained  in  connection  with 

the  association. - The  registered  SALES  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

in  the  national  ca])ital  from  January  to  June,  inclusive,  1917,  amounted 
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to  64,590,372  pesos,  currency,  as  compared  with  58,625,577  pesos 
during  the  same  periotl  of  1916.  The  sales  of  real  property  in  the 
iiatiomd  Territories  during  the  first  half  of  1917  aggregated  10,721,609 
jiesos,  currency,  as  compared  with  10,003,224  pesos,  currency, 
during  the  first  half  of  1916.  -  The  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
jiroduces  annually  7,000,000  tons  of  wood;  20,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  jireparation  of  same.  -In  July  last  the  steamer  “  Reina 
tie  Italia”  sailed  from  Genoa  with  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Epifanio  Portela,  ex-Minister  of  the  Argentine  Government  in 
Italy  and  for  a  number  of  years  Minister  of  Argentina  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON  opened  its  branch  office  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July 
16  last. - The  board  of  trade  of  Rosario  and  a  delegation  of  mer¬ 

chants  of  Victoria  have  jtlanned  to  dredge  the  PIAGGIO  CANAL 
so  as  to  j)ermit  easy  fluvial  communication  between  the  two  cities, 

situated  almost  opi)osite  to  each  other  in  the  Parana  River  Valley. - 

The  bureau  for  the  encouragement  of  the  develojiment  of  agriculture 
in  the  Argentine  Repid)lic  recently  ex])ended  2,880  pesos,  currency, 

for  POTATOES  for  seed  distribution  to  farmers. - According  to 

an  oflicial  report  the  seven  agricultural  schools  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  had  in  1916  an  attendance  of  277  pupils,  most  of  whom 
were  at  the  Belle  \'ille,  Posadas,  and  San  Juan  agricultural  stations. 
Of  this  number  54  graduated  after  having  completed  a  three  yeai's’ 
course.  The  agricultural  schools  referred  to  sold  jiroducts  in  1916 
valued  at  20,525  j)esos,  currency,  and,  in  addition  had  for  their  own 
consumption  a  large  ([uantity  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  milk,  cheese, 

eggs,  fowls,  vegetables,  honey,  hog  products,  etc. - A  recent 

executive  decree  provides  that  BUTTER  FOR  EXPORT  shall 
contain  a  minimum  of  82  per  cent  of  fat,  a  maximum  of  16  per  cent 

of  water,  and  be  free  from  salt  or  other  preservatives. - ^A  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  WINE  CASKS  AND  HOGSHEADS  out  of 
mountain  oak  has  been  established  in  Rio  Negro. — — The  consul 
general  of  the  Argentine  Government  at  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
advises  that  a  comjiany  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs  has  been 
organized  to  establish  a  direct  line  of  steanishijis  between  Argentina 
and  Finland. 


BOLIVjA 


I'he  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  recentK  established  between 
Atocha,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  town  of  La  Quiaca,  thereby  con¬ 
necting  the  railway  systems  of  the  two  countries,  is  already  proving 
popular  with  travelers  and  also  making  the  transit  of  international 
mail  considerahly  (piicker  than  in  the  past.  The  motor  cars  in  use 
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were  constructed  especially  for  rou^h  mountain  service,  are  of  from 
2  to  5  ton  capacity,  and  are  operated  in  each  direction  twice  a  week. 
The  distance  between  the  two  railways  is  approximately  125  miles: 
the  fare  is  50  bolivianos  (1  boliviano  equals  about  40  cents  United 
States  money),  and  the  time  about  8  hours.  Considerable  freight 
is  also  being  offered  to  the  company  operating  the  line,  the  manager 

of  which  is  Senor  Kafael  Bertini. - A  number  of  j’oung  Bolivians 

who  are  studying  the  art  of  AVIATION  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere 
have  made  considerable  progress  and  no  doubt  will  ere  long  be  num- 
bei‘(‘d  among  the  great  aviators  of  the  world,  especially  for  extreme 
altitudes.  Many  aviators  exi)erience  the  ill  effects  of  flight  when  in 
altitudes  of  10,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  native  of  western  Bolivia, 
having  been  accustomed  to  living  normally  in  altitudes  of  from 
10,000  t(t  15,000  feet,  can  go  very  much  higher  in  the  skies  and  feel 
no  illness,  his  heart  and  lungs  being  especially  strong.  Senor  Rene 
Bareja  is  one  of  the  Bolivians  who  has  been  very  successful  in  his 

preliminary  flights  and  studies. - Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  of  New 

York,  has  presented  to  the  National  Scho<d  of  Mines  at  Oruro  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  his  works,  including  a  number  of  books  dealing  with 
ANDEAN  (lEOLOtlV  and  other  scientific  matters  which  came 
under  the  investigations  of  this  distinguished  scientist.  Possibly 
some  of  the  books  will  be  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  more  general 

use  of  students  of  the  institution. - El  Tiempo,  one  of  the  leading 

newspapers  of  La  Paz,  carries  the  announcement  that  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  RAKE  ZOOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS,  curios  of  ancient 
peoples,  articles  of  prehistoric  ages,  and  other  antiquities  are  offered 
for  sale.  This  extensive  collection  is  owned  privateh'  by  Senor  Don 
Fortunato  Diaz  de  Oropeza  and  has  long  been  known  as  “El  Museo 

de  Potosi,”  in  the  city  of  Potosi. - In  reviewing  the  PROGRESS 

OK  BOLIVIA  during  his  second  administration  President  Montes  in 
August  last  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Guerra, 
stated  that  during  the  year  1916  the  country  had  surpassed  all 
former  records  in  exportations,  the  total  value  being  more  than 
100,0()0,0()()  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  about  40  United  States 
cents),  while  the  importations  had  heen  the  smallest  in  12  years. 
The  exportations  of  rubber  alone  increased  in  value  more  than 

2,500,000  bolivianos  over  the  previous  vear. - A  number  of  young 

BOLIVIANS  HAVE  REACHED  FRANT’E  and  offered  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  allied  nations  in  the  great  war.  Among  the  volunteers 
is  Alfredo  Santalla,  who  has  been  fighting  in  the  foreign  legion  for 
some  months  and  who  was  recently  named  a  sublieutenant  in  that 
branch  of  the  French  army.  Young  Santalla  is  a  graduate  of  the 
military  college  of  Bolivia  and  served  in  the  army  of  his  native 
country  before  embarking  for  European  battlefields,  where  on  the 
firing  line  he  has  won  the  signal  honor  of  passing  through  various 
grades  to  that  of  a  commissioned  off.cer. - Numerous  foreign 
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jiapers  are  favorably  coiuinciiting  on  the  NOTABLE  DISCOIMISE 
pronouneed  by  Dr.  Ismael  Montes  at  the  inauguration  of  his  sue- 
eessor,  President  Guerra.  It  is  eharacterized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  state  papers  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  oratorical  etVort. 


BRAZIL 


Dr.  Athaud  Bertbet,  director  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  Cam¬ 
pinas,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  80 
varieties  of  Brazilian  Hour.  A  number  of  samples  of  bread  obtained 
by  Dr.  Bertbet  have  been  submitted  to  a  commission  of  experts 
appointed  by  Dr.  Altino  Arantes,  President  of  the  State,  to  report 
on  the  matter.  Dr.  Bertbet  hopes  to  create,  among  other  types, 
A  STANDARD  TYPE  OF  BRAZILIAN  BREAD,  composed  of 
an  appropriate  bleiuling  of  varieties  of  native  Hour,  either  with  one 
another  or  with  the  wheat  product.  Great  importance  is  attached 
by  him  to  sorghum  seed,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  Indian  corn,  and  which,  through  proper  selection  and  breeding, 
wHl  yield  an  excellent  Hour  for  this  standard  bread.  Among  the 
types  submitted  was  a  cheap  hut  very  nutritious  one  which  promises 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  rural  communities,  since  the  Hour  from 
which  it  is  made  can  be  ground  in  an  ordinary  gristmill,  such  as 
exists  on  almost  any  farm. - On  July  4  last  the  following  SHIP¬ 

MENTS  were  made  from  Sao  Paulo;  To  Havre,  48,386  bags  of  rice, 
12,660  boxes  of  lard,  1,250  bags  of  beans,  and  to  Liverpool,  4,000 
bags  of  beans.  In  terms  of  American  money  the  aggregate  value  of 

these  shipments  amounted  to  $760,000. - It  is  reported  from  Para 

that  during  the  period  comprehended  between  July  1,  1916,  and  June 
30,  1917,  the  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  from  the  federal  territory 
amounted  to  7,027,752  kilos.  During  the  same  period  arrivals  from 

Bolivia  and  Peru  amounted  to  3,952,362  kilos. - TWO  VERY 

INTERESTING  MAPS  have  been  prepared  by  order  of  Dr.  Aniaro 
Cavalcanti,  prefect  of  the  federal  district.  One  of  them  shows  the 
sections  of  the  district  which  are  under  cultivation,  the  nature  of  the 
crops,  the  yield,  and  the  ways  of  communication.  This  map  also 
defines  the  great  area  of  idle  lands  lying  ^\■^thout  the  precincts  of 
the  city — lands  which,  if  turned  into  farms,  would  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  population  of  the  city  as  a  source  of  food  supply.  In 
a  report  accompanying  this  map  the  following  causes  are  given  for 
the  present  lack  of  development  in  this  section:  First,  the  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  effect  the  necessary  improvements 
on  their  properties;  second,  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  land, 
embracing  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  the  federal  district,  is  overrun  by 
swamps;  third,  the  difliculty  and  high  cost  of  transportation.  The 
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second  map  presents  a  clear  view  of  the  present  ways  of  communi¬ 
cation,  which  are  visibly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing 
requirements.  An  important  feature  of  this  map  is  an  outline  of  a 
vast  system  of  communications,  hy  means  of  which  in  a  few  years 
easy  access  will  be  had  to  ev^ery  part  of  the  district.  This  system 
embraces  the  employment  of  hay  and  Iluvial  navigation,  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  old  public  roads,  and  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  Dr.  Cavalcanti  contemplates  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
macailamizationof  the  roads,  and  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts. 
Two  great  highways  will  cut  the  district  from  end  to  end,  one  of 
them  running  from  Bemfica  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  other  from  Gavea 
to  Guaratiha.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan.  Dr.  Caval¬ 
canti  will  send  a  message  to  the  municipal  council,  requesting  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  Federal 
District  to  supply  the  Kio  market  with  every  class  of  foodstuff,  and 
he  is  confident  that  his  plan  will  receive  the  full  support  of  President 

Wenceslao  Braz  and  the  National  Congress. - On  July  10,  Dr. 

Ozorio  do  Almeida  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  presi¬ 
dent-director  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  a  position  to  which  he  had 
I  been  recently  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic.  The 

post  is  a  newly  created  one,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing 
activities  of  that  organization,  ('apts.  Muller  dos  Ileis  and  Midosi 

will  continue  to  serve  in  their  capacity  of  commercial  directors. - 

Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  tlirector  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Dr.  Vital  Brasil  have  been  chosen  by  the  International 
Health  Commission  of  the  Kockefeller  Foundation  as  chairman  ami 
secretar\’,  respectively,  of  the  consulting  board  charged  with  report¬ 
ing  on  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  passing  on  the  merits  of  persons 
in  Brazil  who  may  be  designated  to  be  pensioned  by  the  commis¬ 
sion. - A  bill  has  been  submitted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 

Dr.  Mauricio  de  Lacerda  enforcing  the  EIGHT-HOUR  WORKING 
DAY.  The  proposed  law  applies  to  all  laborers  in  Government  em¬ 
ploy  or  employed  b}^  corporations  and  individuals,  with  the  exception 
of  men  engaged  in  mining  operations,  whose  working  day  it  limits 
to  six  horn’s.  Provisions  are  made  for  periods  of  rest  during  the 
day  without  loss  to  the  wage  earner. 


Steps  have  been  taktui  by  Chilean  capitalists,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  Board  of  Chile, 
to  establish  a  BANK  entitled  “Banco  de  la  Industria  \  del  Comercio” 
(Industrial  and  Commercial  BanK),  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos, 
currency  (paper  peso  =  . SO. 245),  divided  into  shares  of  20  pesos 
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oaoh. - Tho  Senatft  of  the  National  Congress  lias  approved  a  bill 

granting  SUBSIDIES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MA¬ 
RINE.  Under  this  bill  ship  builders  in  Chile  are  to  receive  for 
vessels  of  over  100  tons  burden,  built  in  the  country  for  use  of  the 
national  merchant  marine  or  when  sold  abroad,  the  following  sub¬ 
sidies  in  Chilean  gold  pesos  (Chilean  gold  peso  =  SO. 365).  Vessels  of 
iron  and  steel  hulls,  mechanically  propelled,  40  pesos  per  ton;  pro- 
])('lled  by  motive  power  and  sails,  30  pesos  per  ton,  and  propelled  by 
sails  alone,  30  pesos  per  ton.  Wooden  vessels  mechanically  pro- 
jx'lled,  or  with  the  aid  of  sails,  15  pesos  per  ton,  and  propelled  by 
sails  only,  10  pesos  per  ton.  Chilean  factories  which  construct  ma¬ 
chines  for  furnishing  motive  power  to  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
are  to  receive,  under  this  bill,  5  pesos  Chilean  gold  per  horsepower 
of  said  machines.  Floating  iron  or  steel  docks  built  in  Chile  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  subsitly  of  30  pesos,  gold,  jier  ton  of  lifting  capacity,  and 
the  first  two  docks,  built  either  at  home  or  abroad  under  contract 
with  the  Chilean  Government,  of  a  lifting  capacity  of  8,000  tons, 
installeil  in  a  port  of  the  Republic  after  the  promidgation  of  the  law 
comprised  in  the  bill  referred  to,  are  entitled  to  a  subsidy  of  40  pesos, 

gold,  per  ton  of  lifting  cajiacity. - At  the  request  of  the  Chilean 

Government  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  aj)- 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  measures  for  the 
development  of  the  industry  for  the  SMELTING  OF  IRON 
ORF)S.  -  In  1916  the  EXP()RTS  OF  COPPER  from  Chile  aggre¬ 
gated  71,430  tons,  as  compared  with  51,400  tons  in  1915. - The 

House  of  Deputies  has  unanimously  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Reputilic  to  buy  a  site  in  Valparaiso  upon  which  to 

erect  a  building  forthe  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  of  that  port. - 

Paseual  .Tarn  de  A.ulraca,  a  young  Chilean  engineer  educated  in  the 
United  States,  has  invented  an  APPARATUS  FOR  OBTAINING 
AN  ELECTRIC  CURRF)NT  of  v’^arying  intensity  for  different  uses 

and  especially  for  utilization  in  hydroelectric  baths. - The  Secretary 

of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  recommended 
tliat  courses  of  LATIN  be  established  in  the  lyceums  of  the  Re])ub- 

lic. - The  President  of  the  Rejiunlic  has  signed  laws  ])assed  by 

Congress  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  10,000,000  ])esos,  currency, 
within  the  next  fiv'e  years  in  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILD¬ 
INGS,  1 ,200,000  pesos,  gold,  for  construction  material  for  tlie  Arica 
to  La  Paz  Railway,  and  20,000,000  pesos,  gold,  for  RAILWAY 
(-(INSTRUCTION  in  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  budget 

uow  in  force. - The  new  RAILWAY  PASSENGER  STATION  in 

Santiago,  together  with  ])ark  improv'ements,  is  estimated  to  cost  a 
little  less  than  1,000,000  ])esos,  currency,  and  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ])resent  year.  The  passenger 
traffic  of  the  National  Capital  during  the  first  half  of  1917  consisted 
of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  incoming  and  outgoing  passen- 
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gers,  and  tlie  daily  sale  of  tickets  amounted  to  about  40,000  pesos, 
currency.  -  The  Cliile  EXAMHiL  Co.,  witli  a  capital  of  800.000 
pesos,  currency,  has  established  a  new  industry  in  Santiago.  An¬ 
other  new  enterprise — namely,  the  manufacture  of  MUSIC  ROLLS  for 

])ianos  -has  just  been  organized  in  Valparaiso - The  AVICUL- 

TUR.VL  FAIR,  which  met  from  September  16  to  18,  inclusive,  1017, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  exlubitions  of  fowls,  both  native  and 
imported,  ever  held  in  the  country.  Tiie  net  jiroceeds  of  ttie  fair  were 

paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Ciiilean  Avicultural  Association. - 

The  annual  PRODUCTION  OF  WINE  in  Chile,  according  to  figures 
])ublished  by  Las  Idtimas  Noticias  (The  Latest  News),  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  Santiago,  is,  in  round  numbers,  1,600, 000  hectoliters  (hec¬ 
toliter  =  26.42  gallons). - The  INTERNATIONAL  CONOR F:SS 

OF  WORKMEN  opened  its  sessions  in  Santiago  on  October  12 
last.  Tlie  Government  of  Chile  has  apjiointed  Justiniano  Soto- 
mayor,  at  ])resent  director  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of 
Santiago,  chairman  of  a  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION  in  the  United  States. 


The  Senate  has  approved  and  sent  to  tlie  House  of  Delegates  a  bill 
l>repared  by  the  Department  of  Publie  Works  providing  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  connection  of  RAILWAYS,  the  appointment  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  commission  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  Girardot  Railway  to  the  city  of  Bogota,  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Magdalena  River  to  connect  with  the  Tolima  Railway, 
and  the  building  of  a  railway  from  some  point  on  the  line  of  the 
Girardot  Railroad  to  connect  with  the  Dorada  railway  at  some 
desirable  point. —  In  accordance  with  an  ordinance  ajiproved  by  the 
('undinamarca  legislature  on  August  7  last,  tlic  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Boyaca,  a  PEDAGOGIC  ACADEMY  was  formed  at  Bogota. 
Dr.  doaipiin  Casas  and  Dr.  Simon  Araujo  were  elected,  respectively, 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  same.  The  academy  has  .‘10 
pujiils  and  uses  the  most  approved  methods  which  obtain  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  — At  the  beginning  of  August  last  a  TELEPHONE  SERV¬ 
ICE  was  established  between  the  towns  of  Socorro,  San  Gil,  Bari- 

chara,  ('abrera,  Galan,  ami  Zapatoca,  Department  of  Santander. - 

The  amount  of  the  NATIONAL  REVENUES  collected  from  March. 

1017.  to  diiH  of  the  same  year  inclusive,  was  8.5. 708, .‘160. - The  press 

of  Colombia  states  that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  C’ommerce 
have  submittetl  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  C'ongress  a  bill 
very  advantageous  to  PACKING-HOUSE  interests  which  may  be 
established  in  the  country  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  .8.50,000, 
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"old. - The  Municiptil  Coiuieil  of  Bogota  lias  authorized  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  PIGEOX  TARGET  CLl'B  in  the  National  Capital. - 

An  ACTOMOBILPj  FREIGHT  SFIRVICE  has  been  put  in  operation 
between  the  city  of  Cali  and  the  town  of  Murillo,  Department  of 

Valle. - -On  September  S  last  the  SOCIAL  BANK  OF  TOLIMA  was 

organized,  its  by-laws  approved  and  a  hoard  of  directors  and  a  man¬ 
ager  elected.  Among  the  shareholders  of  the  new  bank  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants,  stockmen,  and  plantation  owners  of  the  Department 
of  Tolima. — — ^Press  reports  state  that  the  vessel  ‘‘Colombia,”  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Colombian  Crude  Product  Co.,  New  York,  and  intended  for 
use  in  the  navigation  of  the  ATRATO  RIVER,  recently  docked  at 
(-artagena.  The  boat  is  of  145  tons  burden,  has  a  motor  of  150 
horsepower,  and  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  freight  deck  of  the 

vessel  will  accommodate  40  head  of  cattle. - The  CONVERSION 

FUND,  which  on  January  1.  1016,  amounted  to  $‘2,112,737,  gold, 
has  been  decreased  by  e.xpenditures  prescribed  by  law  to  $1,760,- 
469. - A  recent  decree  of  tlie  Minister  of  War  establishes  a  MILI¬ 

TARY  TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  of  the  country,  and  divides  the 
Republic  into  three  military  zones,  si.x  brigade  sections,  and  32  mili¬ 
tary  districts. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  modifying 

the  national  constitution  concerning  the  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN¬ 
ERS. - The  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRADE  of 

Colombia  met  in  Bogota  from  August  20  to  31,  1017. - According 

to  newspaper  reports  the  National  Government  is  negotiating  for 
the  installation  of  a  CABLE  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
Republic  and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  facilitate  cable  communica¬ 
tion  abroad  and  avoid  the  delay  in  sending  and  receiving  cables  via 

Buenaventura. - Ihider  a  decree  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 

FINANCIAL  BUSINFISS  of  the  Government  is  to  be  handled  in  three 
sections,  namely,  general  business,  cashier’s  office,  and  auditing 
department. 
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A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  payment  to  farmers 
of  a  bounty  of  40  colones  (Colon~=$0.4653)  per  hectare  of  land  sown 
to  WHEAT  the  first  year,  and  20  colones  per  hectare  the  second  year, 
the  bounty  ceasing  with  that  year.  The  Government  proposes  to 
import  seed  wheat  adapted  to  the  different  climates  of  the  country 
and  to  furnish  the  same  to  farmers  at  cost.  Imports  of  wheat  pa}"  a 

duty  of  4^  centimes  per  kilo. - The  Island  of  Cano,  near  the  coast 

of  Nicoya,  has  been  selected  by  the  Costa  Rican  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  PENITI^NTLVRY.  The  prisoners  in  the  old 
penitentiary  at  San  Lucas,  which  is  to  be  discontinued,  will  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Cano  as  soon  as  proper  accommodations  are  provided. - 
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An  order  has  boon  issued  requiring  KOKEIGXERS,  who  liave  been 
convicted  liy  Costa  Rican  or  foreign  courts  of  crimes,  misdemeanors, 
and  certain  other  ofhmses,  such  as  repeated  drunkenness  and  gambling, 
to  leave  the  country. —  —Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  an 
additional  tax  of  5  centimes  of  a  colon  (Colon  -100  centimes  or 
SO.4fi.53)  on  the  value  of  each  liter  of  licpior  issued  by  the  National 
Distillery,  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund  to  he  used  f(H  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  NATIONAL  AvSVLCM  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  minors.— —A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  asking  for  an  exclusive  concession  for  a  term  of  twenty-five 
years  to  MANCFAtTCRE  PAPER  out  of  raw  material  obtained  in 
the  country. — -—Steps  have  lieen  taken  by  Spanish  ca]utalists  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  tlu'  manufacture  of  JCTE 
SACKS  out  of  native  fibers.  The  jiarties  in  interest  ])ropose  to  supply 
the  home  demand  and  export  the  surplus  to  near-by  countries. — 
The  Department  of  Komento  of  the  (lovernment  of  Costa  Rica 
has  contracted  with  Minor  C.  Keith  to  engage  in  the  raising  of 
CATTLE  on  a  large  scale  in  tin*  Republic.  The  contract  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  National  Congress.  Mr.  Keith  not  only 
proposes  to  raise  blooded  stock,  but  contemplates  establishing 
slaughterhouses  and  ndrigerating  plants. - A  Company  repre¬ 

sented  by  P.  W.  Chamberlain,  capitalized  at  500,000  colones  (Colon  = 
.?0. 46.53),  recently  submitt(*d  to  the  Di'partment  of  Fomento  a  plan 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  narrow-gauge  STEAM 
RAILWAY  between  tlu*  cities  of  Crecia  and  Alajuela  or  a  point  near 
Turrucares  on  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  Company  proposes,  if  the 
plan  is  accepted  by  the  Government  and  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  to 
secure  funds  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  payable  in  American  gold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  railway  and  its  revenues.  Work  is  to  be  begun 
in  Januar}',  19 IS,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  line  will  be  ready  for 
traffic  on  June  30,  1920.  The  comjiany  also  contemplates  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  connection  with  the  railway. 
The  railway  and  all  its  property,  if  the  project  is  accepted  as  pre¬ 
sented,  will  be  exempt  from  national  and  local  taxes  for  25  years. 
At  the  end  of  20  years  the  line  is  to  be  converted  into  a  standard- 
gauge  railway,  and  on  the  exjiiration  of  99  years  from  the  opening 
of  traffic,  the  railway  and  all  its  belongings  are  to  become  the  jiroperty 

of  the  State. - The  NATIONAL  MCSEl'M  in  San  Jose,  which  was 

organized  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  January  28,  1888,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  exhibiting  objects  relating  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  history,  art,  and  science,  is  to  have  its 
scope  enlarged  so  as  to  include,  the  following  sections:  Anthropology 

and  history,  natural  history,  arts  and  industries. - The  Minister 

of  Fomento  has  contracted  with  a  Costa  Rican  firm  to  engage  in  the 
industry  of  raising  CASTOR  BEANS  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  the 
needs  of  the  Government  for  same  to  be  supplied  at  cost  plus  10  per 
cent.  The  contract  requires  the  approval  of  Congress. 
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Tlio  docroo  signed  by  Pn'sidc'ut  Menoeal  aiitliori/Jng  the  issuance 
of  $30,000,000  6  per  cent  interest  bearing  bonds,  provides  for  the 
])ayment  of  interest  semiamiuaUy  on  December  30  tuid  June  30  of 
each  year,  amortization  to  be  completed  in  12  years,  that  is  to  say, 
December  30,  1929.  The  denominations  of  these  Trc'asury  BONDS, 
issue  of  1917,  are  as  follows:  $10,000,000  in  bonds  of  $1,000  each; 

$10,000,000  inbondsof  $500  each;  $10,000,000  iiibondsof  $100  each. - 

During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  United  States  imported  from  Cuba 
4,669,097,398  pounds  of  SUGAR.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000,000 
sacks  will  be  needed  to  hold  the  output  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1917. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  import  5,000,000  of  tliese  from 
Japan,  and  negotiations  are  under  way  to  secure  the  ri'inainder  from 
New  York.  A  commission  representing  70  of  the  sugar  centrals  of 
(\iba  recc'iitly  petitioned  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  take  steps 
looking  to  the  bringing  of  immigrants  and  their  families  from  Spain 
and  the  Canary  Islands  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tlie  Japan('se  Government  has  suggested  that,  on  account 
of  tlie  scarcity  of  labor  in  Cuba,  Japanese  laborers  be  imported  to 
assist  in  harvesting  the  crop.  It  is  also  claimed  that  thousands  of 
laborers  can  be  secured  from  Porto  Rico  if  the  Cuban  Government 

will  provide  transportation. - The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the 

Gov('rnment  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1916  were  $27,750,221, 
or  $8,896,362  more  than  in  1915.  C'ustomhousc  administration  and 
other  ex])enses  connected  therewith  in  1916  were  $1,422,834.  Thes(‘ 
revenues  came  princijudly  from  tlie  customhouses  at  Habana,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Cienfuegos,  and  Matanzas. - A  new  BUILDING  ORDI¬ 

NANCE  lias  been  sxibmitted  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Habana 
providing  for  strict  inspection  by  architects,  selected  by  competitive 
e.xamination,  of  buildings  under  construction,  and  re(|uiring  plans 

of  buildings  to  bc'  approved  by  municipal  architects  or  engineers.— - 

'I'lie  Habana  jiress  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  CUBAN 
ARMY  is  made  up  of  more  than  12,000  highly  trained  officers  and 
mi'n,  and  has  a  navy  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  country  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  The  nav}'  is  soon  to  be  increased  by  1 7  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 

coast-guard  vessels,  and  jiatrols. - Six  thousand  ORNAMENTAL 

'PREES,  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba,  are 
soon  to  be  set  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city  of  Habana  and 

suburbs. - An  ASYLUM  for  beggars,  the  capacity  of  which  is  500, 

is  soon  to  be  established  in  Habana,  and  a  modern  hospital,  costing 
about  $70,000,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  in  Santiago  de 

Cuba. - A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the 

erection  of  a  JAIL  in  Marianao,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Habana. 
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The  institution  is  to  be  thoroughly  equi^ed  and  will  have  a  capacity 

for  accommodating  1,187  persons. - The  Government  is  planning 

to  enlarge  its  WIKELESS  telegraph  station  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 

and  win  make  the  mast  251  feet  high  instead  of  138,  as  at  present. - 

The  BAT  GUANO  caves  in  the  Gerona  mountain.  Isle  of  Pines,  are 
being  exploited,  and  the  fertilizer  obtained  therefrom  is  now  on  sale 
in  Cuba. - Modem  machinery  for  the  installation  of  a  fruit  PACK¬ 

ING  PLANT  in  North  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of  Pines,  has  been  recM'ived 

and  is  soon  to  be  installed. - According  to  newspaper  reports  the 

President  of  the  Republic  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  establishnu'nt 
of  a  SPECIAL  DISTRICT  to  include  Habana  and  the  outlying  sec¬ 
tions  of  Regia,  Guanabacoa,  and  Marianao. - The  D('partment  of 

Sanitation  has  resolved  to  require  bakers  to  use  MAC'HINERY  IN 
THE  MAKING  OF  BREAD,  giving  them  such  time  as  may  he 

necessary  to  order,  receive,  and  install  the  same. - The  work  of 

constructing  two  new  PIERS  in  the  harbor  of  Habana,  located 
where  the  piers  of  the  wharves  of  San  Jose  formerly  stood,  will  soon 

be  commenced. - The  Cuban  consul  at  Marseille  reports  that  tlie 

MARSHMALLOW  PLANT,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  Cuba, 
produces  a  fiber  stronger  than  that  of  jute,  of  a  finer  texture,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  wool  than  of  jute  fiber,  and  is  especially 
adajited  for  use  in  the  making  of  soles  for  canvas  shoes. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 


Tlie  law  promulgated  July  15,  1915,  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  8139,994  for  the  deviation  of  the  San  Marcos  River  at  Puerto  Plata 
has  been  repealed,  and  the  amount  referred  to  or  so  much  thereof  as 
mav  be  necessary,  is  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the  HARBOR 
IMPIKAEMEKTS  of  Puerto  Plata. - ALL  SALARIED  CON¬ 

SULAR  OFFICERS  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  required  to  remit  montlJy,  through  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations,  to  the  auditing  department  of  the  treasury,  the  amounts 
collected  by  them  during  the  preceding  month  for  consular  fees  and 

fines,  less  5  per  cent  assigned  to  the  relief  funds. - Tlie  Porvenir 

Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  the  gi-owing  of  sugar  cane,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  the  operation  of  a  railway  in  the  commune  of  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  province  of  the  same  name,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Dominican  Government  to  bring  into  the  country,  through 
the  port  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  800  LABORERS  from  the  islands 
of  San  Martin,  Martinique,  St.  Kitts,  and  Antigua  to  work  during 

the  sugar  season  of  1917-18. - A  decree  has  been  issued  exempting 

all  NOTARIAL  DOCUMENTS  relating  to  claims  to  be  presented 
before  the  Dominican  Claims  Commission  of  1917  from  the  use  of 
stamped  paper  and  the  payment  of  registration  fees. - The  pro¬ 

vision  of  Article  I  of  the  law  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  July  25,  1913,  prohibiting  the  construction  of  public 
works  by  the  administration  when  the  cost  exceeds  $300,  has  been 
suspended  for  such  projects  as  the  Government  may  assign  to  the 
department  of  pubhc  works  to  be  executed  for  experimental,  cost- 
fiiuling,  or  other  purposes. - Tlie  General  Industrial  Co.  of  Santo 
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Domingo,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  has  been  authorized  to  import, 
through  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  1,000  LABORERS  from  the  islands 
of  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua,  to  work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  and  refin¬ 
eries  of  said  company  during  the  season  of  1917-18. - According 

to  the  Listin  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  national  capital,  mer¬ 
chants,  business  men,  and  the  public  in  general  are  entertaining 
great  hopes  of  the  advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  the  opening 
of  the  WAGON  ROAD  now  under  construction  from  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  to  San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  What  would  be  of  greater 
advantage,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  the  building  of  a  railway 
between  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  since 
neither  the  automobile,  the  wagon,  nor  the  pack  train,  or  all  com¬ 
bined,  can  successfully  compete  with  a  well  constructed  and  operated 
railway.  The  paper  referred  to  therefore  advocates  the  building 

of  such  a  road  bv  Dominican  or  foreign  capitalists. - In  compliance 

vdth  a  request  from  the  department  of  treasury  and  finance  of  the 
Dominican  Govei’nment,  the  Board  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
Agriculture  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  CUSTOM  AND  PORT  LAWS  of  the  Republic, 
indicating  such  changes  in  same  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  the 

best  interests  of  th.e  country. - The  department  of  public  works 

has  called  for  bitls  for  the  construction  of  a  CONCRETE  BRIDGE 
over  the  Nigua  River.  The  length  of  the  structure  is  to  be  375  feet, 
plus  530  feet  of  filling  for  the  approaches. 


ECUADOR 


The  Congress  of  Ecuador  met  in  regular  session  in  Quito  on  August 
10  last.  Dr.  Miguel  E.  Seminario  was  elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  Senor  Don  Miguel  A.  Albornoz,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Deputies.  Dr.  Baquerizo  Moreno  read  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  boxmdary  treaty  with  Colombia  having 
been  approved,  the  respective  commissions  had  been  appointed  and 
began  their  work  in  July  last.  On  August  2,  1917,  Anibal  Velloso 
Rebello,  and  iVlfredo  Ascarrunz,  ministers,  respectively,  of  Brazil 
and  Bolivia  near  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  were  received  by  the 
President.  From  the  10th  to  25th  of  July  last  the  Chief  Executive,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mhiisters  of  Chile  and  Colombia,  the  consuls  general 
of  Argentina  and  Peru,  scientists,  newspaper  men  and  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Goveriunent  made  an  official  visit  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  principal  industry  of  which  at  the  present 
time  is  tne  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  the  plantation  of  Manuel  J. 
Cobos.  '^The  President  states,  referring  to  the  Question  of  the  sale 
of  these  islands,  that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  tne  same,  and  firmly 
believes  in  maintainmg  the  sovereignty  of  Ecuador  therein  and  in 
colonizing  the  group  with  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  President 
proposes  to  arrange  a  regular  sailmg  vessel  service  to  the  islands, 
utilizing  the  vessels  for  the  training  of  sailors.  The  Executive  states 
that  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  formerly  called  “Infatigable,”  is  the 
most  fertile  of  the  archiepelago.  At  San  Cristobal  the  only  industries 
at  present  carried  on  are  the  hunting  of  cattle  for  their  hides,  a  little 
fishhig  and  an  almost  neglible  attempt  at  agriculture.  A  military 
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topojn-aphic  coniniissioii,  one  (*fricor  and  twenty-live  soldiers  were 

left  by  the  President  at  Isabel,  Albermarlc  Island. - Press  reports 

state  that  a  commission  of  ensrim'ers,  rejjreseiiting  a  Chilean  syndi¬ 
cate,  is  to  bnild  a  RAILWAY  from  Port  Bolivar  to  Cuenca.  Among 
the  most  important  railway  projects  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Republic,  in  addition  to  the  railway  just  mentioned,  and  the  ones 
most  urgently  needed  in  the  development  of  the  country  are  the  pro¬ 
posed  railways  from  Ambato  to  (\iraray,  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas, 
and  from  Sibambe  to  Cuenca.  (Construction  work  in  the  Province  of 
Imbabura,  on  the  Quito  to  Esmeraldas  Railway,  was  commenced  oji 

August  10  last. - The  new  BANKING  LAW  of  the  Rejniblic  of 

Ecuador  re(|uires  banks  of  issue  to  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  not 
less  than  400,000  sucres  (sucre  ^80.4867).  Before  commencing  op¬ 
erations  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  in  national  gold  and  10 
per  cent  in  national  silver  must  be  i)aid  up.  The  issue  of  bank  bills 
shall  not  be  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital, 
iuid  the  circulation  of  saim*  shall  not  exceed  the  gold  reserve  on  hand. 

Bank  bills  of  less  than  one  sucre  shall  not  be  placed  in  circidation. - 

The  ix'ceipts  of  CACAO  at  Guayacpiil  in  July,  1917,  aggregated 
78,006  (luintals,  as  compared  with  70,109  quintals  in  July,  1916. 
Th('  exports  of  cacao  from  Guaya(|uil  in  July  of  the  present  year 
amoujited  to  40,461  sacks,  weighing  .‘1,255,349  kilos,  most  of  which 
was  consigned  to  France  and  tlie  Ihuted  States. 


A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  the  hippodrome  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  from  October  28  to  31,  inclusive,  1917,  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  annual  Feasts  of  Minerva.  Exhibits  were 
made  as  follows;  (a)  Oleaginous  plants  and  their  products;  (b) 
fibrous  plants,  their  products  and  domestic  manufactures  thereof: 
(c)  plants  producing  tannin,  their  products  and  application:  (d)  dye 
plants,  their  ju’oducts  and  manufactures,  and  (e)  a  library  section 
containing  books  which  treat  of  the  foregoing  subjects.— — The  San 
Carlos  Co.  of  ceramic  products  and  allied  industries  propose  to  estab¬ 
lish  on  a  large  scale  in  Guatemala  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  ORDINARY  CHINA  WARE,  filters,  tiles  for  llooring 
and  roofing,  clay  piping,  etc.  The  manager  of  the  company  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  Guatemala  in  the  manufacture 
of  lire  brick  and  is  well  informed  concerning  the  location,  extent,  and 
value  of  the  different  grades  of  clay  deposits  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  articles  in  question. - Steps  have  been  taken  by  the 

Government  of  Guatemala  looking  to  tne  importation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  MAIZE  for  sale  in  the  national  capital  at  cost, 
thereby  alleviating  until  the  harvesting  of  the  next  crops  the  condi¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  this  cereal. - The 

extensive  SALT  MINE  belonging  to  the  municipalit}'  of  Coban, 
department  of  Alta  Yerapaz,  is  not  operated  at  present,  largely  due 
to  lack  of  roads  and  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  mine, 
which  is  said  to  contain  an  abundance  of  salt  of  good  quality,  could 
probably  be  profitably  worked  by  constructing  a  good  wagon  road 
to  the  deposits  and  repairing  the  highways  which  lead  to  the  principal 
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markets  iii  the  vicinity.  The  mine  is  near  a  brook  of  salt  water  which 
lias  its  source  in  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  is  supposed  to  flow, 
through  an  underground  channel,  over  a  large  deposit  of  rock  salt 
lying  a  few  meters  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Formerly  crude 
methods  were  used  and  the  mines  were  exploited  on  a  small  scale  by 
the  municipality.  It  is  contended  that  by  using  modern  machinery 
and  methods  and  the  construction  of  good  roads  the  mine  could  be 

made  to  pay  a  handsome  profit. - La  Ilepiiblica,  a  daily  newspaper 

published  in  the  citv  of  Guatemala,  calls  attention  to  the  advisabilitv 
of  promptly  DREDGING  THE  CIIIQUIHIILILLA  CANAL  whicli 
places  a  productive  section  of  the  coast  region  of  Santa  Rosa  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Southern  Railway,  thereby  enabling  large 
quantities  of  rice,  maize,  beans,  and  salt  produced  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  be  transported  to  the  national  capital  and  other  important 
markets  and  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic.  The  canal  is  navi¬ 
gable  at  present,  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  so  shallow 
that  heavily  loaded  boats  pass  over  it  with  difficulty  or  are  unable  to 
clear  it  at  all  without  lightening  their  cargoes.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  the  Government  intends  to  soon  commence  dredging  the  canal 
and  will  deepen  it  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  loaded  to  their 

full  capacity. - The  JOAQUINA  LYING-IN  INSTITUTE  in  the 

city  of  Guatemala  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  on  August  21, 
1917,  of  two  new  departments,  with  a  capacity  of  21  beds  each. 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  has 
requested  bids  for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  following 
NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  LINES  representing  a  total  of  430 
kilometers  (267  miles):  From  Aquin  to  Carrefour  Desruisseau,  60 
kilometers;  from  Carrefour  Fauch6  to  Jacmel,  48  kilometers;  from 
Jacmel  to  Saltrou,  50  kilometers ;  from  Saltrou  to  Anses-k-Pitres,  60 
kilometers;  from  Mole  St.  Nicolas  to  Port-de-Paix,  80  kilometers; 
from  Mirebalais  to  Baraderes,  47  kilometers;  and  from  Arcahaie 
mag.  Carries  to  Gonavaies,  85  kilometers. — —A  match  factory 
located  at  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  R^ublic,  has  begun  to  make 
large  shipments  of  MATCHES  to  the  Haitian  markets  to  take  the 
place  of  those  imported  from  Europe  before  the  commencement  of 
the  European  war.  This  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  most  of  the  matches  used  in  Cape  Haitien  and  Port  au  Prince 
come  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican  factory  referred 
to  produces  at  the  present  time  practically  all  of  the  matches  con¬ 
sumed  in  that  Republic,  and  is  extending  its  business  so  as  to  furnish 
tliis  article  to  the  neighboring  countries,  and  has  been  very  successful 

in  doing  so  in  Haiti. - recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the 

formation  of  a  society  under  the  name  of  AMERICAN  CLUB  of 
Port  au  Prince,  with  the  object  of  developing  and  encouraging  by 
all  means  possible  amusements,  athletic  games,  and  physical  e.xercise, 
not  only  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  but  also  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose  it  will  purchase  or  lease 
the  necessary  grounds  and  buildings. — —A  commission  of  engineers 
is  studying  the  route  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  which  the  Govern- 
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meat  proposes  to  build  between  Petionville  and  Furey.- - About 

the  middle  of  August  last  the  construction  of  the  operating  hall  of 
SAN  FPAXCISCO  DE  SALES  HOSPITAL  in  Port  au  Prince  was 
completed.  The  hall  will  be  opened  for  use  as  soon  as  the  equipment 
for  same  is  received  from  abroad. — — The  Government  of  Ilaiti  has 
contracted  with  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  at  Port  au 
Prince  and  Cape  Haitien  to  furnish  private  houses  with  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  at  a  very  low  cost  for  current,  lamps,  and  electric  appar¬ 
atus. - The  oflicial  edition  of  the  CUSTOMS  LAWS  containing  all 

recent  decrees  and  resolutions  now  in  force  pertaining  to  this  subject 

was  recently  published  at  Port  au  Prince. - According  to  data 

furnished  by  the  consul  of  Haiti  at  Havre,  tlie  following  Haitian 
products  were  received  at  that  port  in  1916:  125,124  sacks  of  coffee; 
21,309  pounds  of  hides,  dried;  308,192  pounds  of  honey;  104,582 
pounds  of  cotton;  852,604  pounds  of  cacao;  11,827,118  pounds  of 
campeche:  11,862  boxes  of  oranges;  3,953  pounds  of  old  copper; 
483,958  pounds  of  cotton  seed:  2,823  pounds  of  wax;  and  2,578 
pounds  of  horns. - A)n  September  1  last  a  new  STREET-CLEAN¬ 
ING  SERVICE  was  inaugurated  in  the  national  capital. - The 

construction  of  a  fine  building  for  a  PRI\L\RY  SCHOOL  for  both 

sexes  has  just  been  completed  in  the  town  of  Croix  des  Missions. - 

The  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
Haiti  to  study  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  that  country 

from  an  agricidtural  standpoint  has  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince. - 

Under  the  name  of  ANNALES  COMMERCIALES  (Commercial 
Annals)  a  new  semi  weekly  paper  is  being  published  in  Cape 

Haitien. - In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Department  of 

Justice  all  MARITIME  AND  COMMERCIAL  MATTERS  of  Cape 
Haitien  were  placed  on  August  23  last  under  the  jurisidction  of  the 
civil  court. — ^ — Recent  executive  decrees  prescribe  the  conditions  and 
requisites  which  must  be  complied  with  in  Haiti  for  admission  to  the 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE  of  the  Republic  and 
concerning  promotions  in  that  service. 


HONDURAS 


One  of  the  industries  of  Honduras  which  has  been  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  European  war  is  the  production  of  INDIGO.  Formerly 
this  article  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  products  of 
the  country,  but  many  years  ago  it  was  supplanted  by  Prussian 
blue,  a  chemical  dyestuff  produced  in  Germany.  The  supply  of  the 
latter  having  been  cut  oflf  by  the  war,  vegetable  indigo  is  again  in 
demand.  Itibuca  is  one  of  the  departments  of  Honduras  which  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  indigo  producing  plant,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  municipalities  of  Camasca,  Concepcion,  Colomon- 
cagua,  Santa  Lucia,  Magdalena,  and  San  Antonio,  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  on  a 
small  scale  from  time  immemorial,  have  lately  been  increasing  the 
acreage  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
area  aggregates  6,238  acres,  of  which  3,859  represent  new  cultiva¬ 
tions  planted  during  this  and  the  previous  year,  and  2,379  old 
plantations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  these  6,238 
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acres  will  amount  this  year  to  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  indigo. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  product,  and  if  the  supply"  of  Prus¬ 
sian  blue  remains  inadequate  or  unobtainable  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  vegetable  indigo  imlustry  will  become  increasingly  profitable. 
The  Department  of  Itibuca  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts 
of  Honduras,  its  tablelands  and  valleys  having  an  elevation  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet,  while  its  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  plain  of  Itibuca,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  climate.  In 
addition  to  indigo,  wheat,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  peaches, 
apples,  plums,  and  berries  tlirive  in  this  department,  and  the  country 

is  especially  adapted  to  stock  raising. - Recent  statistics  show 

that  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  has  under  cultivation  22,788 
manzanas  (1  manzana  1.74  acres)  of  maize,  3,052  manzanas  of 
beans,  1,752  of  bananas,  409  of  yucca,  4,308  of  millet,  and  413  man¬ 
zanas  of  rice. — — The  request  of  J.  Rudolfo  Molina  to  establish  in 
Pespire,  Department  of  Choluteca,  a  FACTORY  for  the  preparation 
of  gaseous  water  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Fomento 
(Promotion)  of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  and  the  petition  has 
been  referred  to  the  National  Congress  for  final  action. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Hondmas  has  authorized  Flori^n  Davadf,  a  Honduran 
citizen  residing  in  Tela,  to  cut  CONSTRUCTION  TIMBER,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cedar,  mahogany,  and  pine  trees,  in  the  national  forests 
of  the  Department  of  Colon  on  lands  situated  between  the  Negro, 
Tin  to,  Segovia,  and  Wanks  (or  Coco)  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  found 
on  lands  between  the  confluence  of  the  Wasprasni  with  the  Patuca 
River,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  in  the  region  generally  known  as 
the  Mosquitia,  excluding  in  the  territory  mentioned  lands  covered 
by  prior  grants  to  other  parties.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  Government  $12,  American  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  silver, 
for  each  tree  of  cedar  or  mahogany,  and  $1,  American  gold,  for  each 

pine  tree  felled. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 

establishment  in  the  national  capital  of  a  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
The  law  divides  the  Republic  into  five  sanitary  zones,  each  one  of 

which  is  to  be  under  the  immediate  authority  of  an  inspector. - 

Joaquin  S&nchez  has  been  authorized  to  extract  VEGETABLE 
AND  ANIMAL  OILS  in  several  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  introduce  and  cultivate  oil-producing  plants. 


According  to  press  reports  an  INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS  will 

meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  5,  1917. - The  SOLE 

BANK  OF  ISSUE  (Banco  Cnico  de  Emision),  wliich  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  April  1,  1918,  wiU  have  a  capital 

of  5,000,000  pesos  (Mexican  peso,  silver  =  about  $0.70). - A  permit 

has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Industry  to  Lie.  Manuel 
Mateos  Alarcon  to  work  the  MAGNESITE  DEPOSITS  of  the 
island  of  Cedros,  which  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  district  of  the  Territory  of  Lower  California. - 

Gen.  Manuel  P6rez  Trevino  and  Col.  Juan  C.  Zertuche  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  to  colonize 
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the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  to  exploit  the  natural  products  of  that 
island  as  well  as  of  the  small  islands  of  Zapatero  and  Toro  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. - The  committee  of  the  National  C'hamber  of  Com¬ 

merce  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  been  considering  how  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  1,000,000  bushels  of  MAIZE  in  the  United  States 
to  be  sold  in  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  has  decided  that  the 
most  feasible  wav  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  is  bv  popular  national 

subscription. - ^The  FIFTH  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS 

is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Vera  Cruz  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  congress  is  in  charge  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Fourth  National  Medical  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  divided  into  12  sections. - A  plan 

is  under  way  to  build  a  THEATER  at  Villa  de  Guadalupe,  a  famous 

suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico. - A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station, 

the  material  for  the  construction  of  which  was  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  is  being  installed  at  Villa  Hermosa,  State  of  Tabasco. 
Other  wireless  stations  are  now  under  construction  at  Chihuahua, 
Guadalajara,  Tampico,  and  the  new  Port  of  Lobos.  These  stations 
are  being  installed  under  the  supervision  of  Mario  Mendez,  Director 
General  of  National  Telegraphs,  and  at  the  close  of  September  last 
most  of  them  were  almost  completed.  During  May  of  the  present 
year  the  wireless  telegraph  stations  of  Mexico  dispatched  34,105 

messages. - The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  decided  to 

begin  the  DREDGING  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  VERA  CRUZ  at  an 
early  date,  and  also  contemplates  repairing  the  breakwater  at  that 
port.  Tlie  harbor  has  filled  up  in  places  and  will  now  be  deepened 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels. - A  thor¬ 

oughly  up-to-date  BATHING  RESORT  is  to  be  established  near 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  Vera  CVuz.  Suitable 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  and  modernly  equipped.  Music,  dancing, 
bowling,  and  other  amusements  ^vill  be  provided  for  the  patrons  of 

the  resort. - The  Mexican  AGRONOMIC  SOCIETT  has  been 

organized  in  the  National  Capital  wdth  the  object  of  developing  agri¬ 
culture.  The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  Avenida  5  de 

Mayo  No.  34,  City  of  Mexico. - Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of  the  national 

capital,  has  inaugurated  a  POTABLE  WATER  SERVICE  of  3,000 
cubic  meters  of  water  per  day,  the  supply  of  which  comes  from  Lake 

Xochimilco. - The  ‘‘Compania  Perllfera”  (Pearl  Co.),  has  been 

authorized  to  exploit  the  PEARL  FISHING  industry  in  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  the  island  of  San  Jos4,  in  the  waters  surrounding  that 

island  and  the  reefs  and  islets  of  the  vicinity. - The  Department  of 

Fomento  has  authorized  Lie.  Luis  M.  Calderon  to  establish  and 
operate  for  a  period  of  10  years  three  PACKING  HOUSES  for  the 
conservation  of  fish  in  Lower  California.  The  concessionaire  agrees 

to  invest  S30,000,  Mexican  gold,  in  the  enterprise. - The  National 

Government  has  decided  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  ELEC  TROLYTIC  COPPER,  as  well  as  one  for  the  preparation 
of  a  special  class  of  steel,  both  of  which  products  are  to  be  used  for 

military  purposes. - Of  the  13,300  kilometers  of  the  national 

RAILWAYS  of  Mexico  there  were  11,803  kilometers  in  operation 
on  September  2,  1917.  The  railway  cars  available  for  commercial 
purposes  numbered  at  that  time  13,326. — Reports  from  the  State 
of  Colima  are  to  the  efi'ect  that  an  extensive  OIL  ZONE  has  been 
discovered  in  that  commonwealth  on  lands  of  the  Santa  Rosalia 
ranch. 
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On  July  31,  11)17,  the  President  of  the  Republic  read  an  important 
MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  a  special  session  of  that  body  on  the  date  mentioned  relating  to 
measures  concerning  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and  other 

urgent  business  matters. - The  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

originally  established  at  Chinandega,  is,  according  to  a  published 
interview  with  Dr.  Enri(jue  Navarro,  director  of  the  school,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Leon,  where  land,  buildings,  and  a  thousand  dollars  for 
furniture  and  equipment  have  ])een  donated  to  the  institution,  as 
well  as  milch  cows  and  agricultural  machinery.  The  school  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  doing  excellent  work  of  a  practical  and  theoretical 
nature.  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  school  show  that  a  number  of 
new  products  can  bo  successfully  grown  in  Nicaragua,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  which  will  practically  amount  to  the  estalnishment  of  new 
industries.  The  branch  of  instruction  which  treats  of  the  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals  is  proving  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  stock 
growers  and  agriculturists,  since  it  enables  them  to  prevent  or  cure 
many  injurious  diseases  which  have  hitherto  been  beyond  control  in 

Nicaragua. - According  to  press  reports  the  proposed  contract  of 

Lincoln  G.  Valentine  to  investigate  the  existence  of  OIL  wells  in 
Nicaragua  and  to  develop  the  petroleum  industrv  there,  should  oil 
be  found  in  paying  quantities,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress.  Other  proposals  have  been  received  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  for  the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  industry,  among 
which  is  that  submitted  by  Waldemar  Brautigam,  representing  a 

company  of  North  American  capitalists. - A  number  of  planters 

have  successfully  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  Republic  where  this  plant  grows  lux¬ 
uriantly,  produces  cotton  of  an  excellent  fiber,  and  yields  abundantly. 
Great  quantities  of  rich  land  are  available  for  the  cultivation  of  tms 
crop,  and  with  adequate  transportation  facilities  the  growing  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  district  promises  most  flattering  returns. - The  Senate 

has  rejected  the  bill  amending  the  forest^  law  so  as  to  make  the 
T.VX  ON  THE  CUTTING  AND  EXPORT  OF  TIMBER  effective 
on  September  1,  1917,  instead  of  October  31  of  the  same  year  as 
originally  specified.  After  the  latter  date,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
all  timber  wall  be  subject  to  an  export  tax  of  $1  per  thousand  feet, 

plus  the  cutting  tax  of  $4. - MI^  ROSITA  ESTRADA,  daughter 

of  ox-President  Juan  J.  Estrada,  has  entered  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  continue  the  study  of  bacteriology,  tropical  medicine,  and 
sanitation,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Demaso  Rivas,  an  eminent 
Nicaraguan  specialist.  Miss  Estrada  was  awarded  a  scholarship  un¬ 
der  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  if  successful  with  her  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  will  probably  be  given  a  scholarship  in  the  regular  medi¬ 
cal  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  is  the  first  woman  to 

be  selected  from  Central  America  for  the  Rockefeller  course. - The 

Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  and  Public  Works  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a  circular  requesting  the  governors  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Republic  to  indicate  the  boundaries 
of  their  departments  for  the  puimose  of  obtaining  data  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  up-to-date  \L\P  of  the  country. 
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The  liutton  Manufacturers’  Corporation  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
established  in  the  city  of  Panama  a  factory  for  the  MANUFACTURE 
OF  BUTTONS  FROM  VEGETABLE  IVORY.  The  factory, 
which  is  now  located  in  temporary  quarters,  began  operations  on 
August  1  last,  and  at  present  has  a  capacity  for  working  up  100  tons 
of  raw  material  per  month.  A  special  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  factory  and  the  capacity  will  be  increased  so  as  to 
handle  6,000  tons  a  year.  The  location  of  the  factory  is  within  a 
few  days’  sail  of  markets  that  require  $2,500,000  wortli  of  buttons 
annually.  The  yegetable  iyory  nuts  ayailable  come  from  Ecuador 
and  the  Republics  of  Panama  and  Colombia,  the  city  of  Panama 
being  a  distributing  point.  The  iyory  nuts  when  receiyed  at  the 
Panama  factory  are  green  and  haye  to  go  through  a  process  of  drying 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  can  be  sawed  into  button  slabs. 
Only  natiye  labor  is  employed.  The  factory  was  established  in 
Panama  after  a  thorough  inyestigation  by  expert  button  men  from 
the  United  States  who  looked  carefully  into  labor  conditions  in 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Panama.  A  ready  market  for  buttons 
is  at  hand  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  which 
use  annually  buttons  yalued  at  more  than  $2,300,000,  and  buttons 
are  not  manufactured  in  any  of  these  countries  out  of  yegetable 
iyory.  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  secretary  of  goyernment  and  justice 
and  formerly  minister  of  Panama  in  the  United  States,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  inducing  American  capitalists  to  locate  this  plant 
in  the  national  capital. - The  Grace  Line  has  arranged  to  estab¬ 

lish  a  through  first-class  MONTHLY  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  the  trip  to 
be  made  in  18  days.  The  stops  include  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Callao, 

Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  and  Valparaiso. - 

A  Panama  chemist  educated  in  the  United  States  has  established  a 
factory  for  the.  manufacture  of  red  TABLE  WINES  from  a  fruit 
called  ‘‘paico,”  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  other  wines  from  a  fruit  known  as  “pinuela.”  The  taste  of 
these  wines  is  said  to  be  yery  similar  to  grape  wines,  and  produces 

no  damaging  effects  on  the  human  organism. - The  authorities  of 

the  Goyernment  of  Panama  haye  arranged  to  establish  a  REFORM 
SCHOOL  for  boys  near  the  city  of  Panama  in  the  building  formerly 

used  as  an  agricultural  college. - A  shipment  of  20  yarieties  of 

seeds  has  been  receiyed  from  the  National  Goyernment  by  Goyernor 
Ramon  Vallarino  for  free  distribution  to  gardeners  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  persons. - The  Panama  press  states  that  the  Goyernment  has 

decided  to  temporarily  prohibit  the  EXPORTATION  OF  SILVIi^R 

BULLION  and  Panama  silyer  coin  from  the  Republic. - The 

superintendent  of  the  Chiriqui  Railroad  has  recommended  the  use 
of  CRUDE  OIL  as  a  fuel.  This  railway  is  to  be  extended,  and  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  a  suryey  for  the  extension 
between  Concepcion  and  Chiriqui  Viejo. 


'Pile  National  Congress  lias  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Paraguay 
Pae.king  &  Cold  Storege  (\).  to  establish  a  slaughterhouse,  equipped 
in  the  most  iqi-to-date  manner,  for  the  jirejiaration  and  e-onservation 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  goat  meat,  together  with  their  by-products, 
for  food  ])urposes  by  the  use  of  refrigerating  or  other  modern  proc¬ 
esses.  'Hie  company  also  has  permission,  with  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  Itej^ublic,  to  build  wharves  and  to  use  same  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  business  in  such  places  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 
The  concessionaires  may  export  the  uonalimentary  by-products,  either 
in  their  natural  state  or  after  being  manufactured  into  other  forms. 
The  company  is  granted  tlie  following  franchises:  Exemption  from 
imjiort  duty  on  the  machinery,  fixtures,  supplies,  spare  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the  installation, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  plant;  free  importation  of  cattle 
on  the  hoof;  exemption  from  fisc.al  and  municipal  duties  now  in  force 
or  which  may  in  future  be  imposed,  as  well  as  from  all  kinds  of  inter¬ 
nal  taxes,  port,  wharf,  and  navigation  dues  at  jiresent  in  force  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  decreed,  provided  its  own  whar\*es  are  used 
and  not  those  of  the  Government  or  of  private  })arties.  The  company 
is  subject  to  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
laws  of  Paraguay  controlling  the  operation  of  industrial  enterprises. 
Tlie  concession  is  for  a  period  of  25  years.  Tlie  company  obligates 
itself  to  invest  250,000  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  and  to  nave 
installed  and  in  operation  in  five  3Tars  a  mcking  house  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  handling  500  animals  a  day.  'Ihe  legal  domicile  of  the 
company  is  Asuncion,  and  the  capital  stock  is  owmed  by  Paraguaj'ans. 
The  concessionaires  are  prohibited  from  transferring  the  concession 
without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  which  is  being  constructed  at  Zeballos-cu6,  will  soon 
be  completed  and  put  in  operation.  The  packing  plant  of  the  Central 
Paraguay  Co.  at  San  Antonio,  a  few  kilometers  from  the  national 
capital,  is  now  being  installed.  The  Riso  packing  house,  or  saladero, 
has  for  a  long  time  exported  dried  and  preserved  meats.  Tlie  new 
packing  houses,  however,  are  modernly  equipped  and  use  cold  for 
preserving  meats,  thereby  making  possible  an  immense  saving  in 
freight,  and  they  intend  to  export  their  products  to  Europe  and  North 

America. - New  SUGAR  CANE  fields  have  been  planted  at  Urun- 

dey,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Arroyos  y  Esteros,  on  tracts  of  land 

cleared  from  virgin  forests. - According  to  the  Commercial  Review 

(Re vista  de  Comercio)  of  Asuncion  there  nas  been  such  a  demand  for 
coconut  oil  and  spurge  in  Paraguay  during  the  last  few  months  that 
the  domestic  supply  nas  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  same.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  vegetable  oils  in  Paraguay  an  important  Buenos 
Aires  firm  has  recentlv  taken  steps  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
FACTORY  FOR  THtl  MANUFACTURE  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS 

in  the  Republic  out  of  coconuts  and  peanuts. - Prelimina^  steps 

have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  TELEPHONE  LINE 
to  connect  Asuncion  with  Villa  Hayes,  Clorinda,  Chaco-f,  and  Monte 
Piedad. 
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For  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  national  debt  the  President 
of  the  liepuhlic  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress  a  bill 
authorizing  him  to  issue  at  par  BONDS  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
CONSOLIDATED  DEBT  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000.  These 
bonds  are  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum, 
interest  payable  semiannually;  are  to  be  redeemed  in  31  years,  and 
are  nontaxable.  Every  six  montlis  drawings  are  to  be  made  to 
determine  by  lot  the  bonds  which  are  to  be  liquidated,  and  from  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  up  to  £160,000  annually  are  to 

he  appropriated  for  their  pajunent. - The  new  CABINET  of  the 

President  of  Peru  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela,  chairman  of 
the  cabinet  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  German  Arenas, 
Minister  of  Home  Government  and  Police;  Dr.  Ricardo  L.  Florez, 
Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  Instruction,  and  Charity;  Col.  Cesar  A. 
de  la  Fuente,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  Senor  Baldomero  F. 
Maldonado,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce;  and  Engineer  Hector 

F.  Cardo,  Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion). - Tlie  POLICE 

FORCE  of  the  Republic,  according  to  information  contained  in  the 
President’s  message  of  July  24,  1917,  numbers  5,074  men,  of  which 
2,318  belong  to  the  civil  guard,  870  to  the  infantry  police,  and  1,886 

to  the  mounted  police. - The  total  receipts  from  POSTS  A^D 

TELEGRAPHS  in  1916  aggregated  £165,320,  as  compared  with 
£127,210  in  1915.  The  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  in  1916  num¬ 
bered  1,570,262  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  telegraph  messages  forwarded  in  1916  was  1,707,043. — — New 
INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders  with  iVrgentina  and 
Bolivia,  and  a  parcel-post  service  established  with  Colombia  and 
Argentina,  parcels  going  to  the  latter  country  via  the  overland  route 

across  Bolivia. - The  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  in 

Peru  has  greatly  developed  within  the  last  few  years.  At  present 
stations  are  maintained  at  Lima,  Callao,  Pisco,  Chala,  Iquitos, 
Leticia,  El  Encanto,  Puerto  Bermudez,  Masisea,  and  Orellana.  A 
station  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  Cachendo,  Department  of  Arequipa, 
and  the  Government  has  purchased  material,  which  has  arrived  at 
Callao,  for  the  installation  of  five  new  stations  in  the  northern  coast 
section  of  the  country,  and  a  large  plant  will  soon  be  in  operation  at 

Maldonado,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Madre  de  Dios. - In  1916 

the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  primary  SCHOOLS  num¬ 
bered  166,002,  and  in  the  normal  and  national  colleges  277  and  5,202, 
respectively.  The  matriculates  of  the  universities  during  the  year 
referred  to  were  1,791.  In  1916  there  were  tliree  normal  schools  in 
the  Republic,  54  national  and  private  colleges,  and  2,296  primary 

schools,  with  3,304  teachers. - ^At  the  close  of  1916  the  NATIONAL 

LIBRARY  had  54,473  volumes,  4,053  of  which  were  added  during 

that  year. - The  President’s  message  states  that  there  are  689,587 

persons  inscribed  in  the  MILITARY  REGISTER  of  the  Peruvian 
Government. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Peru  in  1916, 
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according  to  the  President’s  message,  amounted  to  £25,224,213 
(£=$4.8665),  of  which  £16,541,063  represent  exports  and  £8,683,150 
imports.  The  revenues  of  the  Government  during  the  same  year 
aggregated  £3,942,384,  and  the  expenditures  £3,193,609. 
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The  BUDGET  of  tlie  Government  of  Salvador  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  gives  the  estimated  receipts  as 
14,153,950  pesos  (peso  silver  =  $0.6024)  and  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  a.s  14,060,413  pesos,  or  an  excess  of  income  over  outlay  during 
the  period  referred  to  of  93,537  pesos.  The  estimated  revenues  are 
made  up  of  customs  recei])ts  8,828,250  pesos,  and  returns  from  all 
other  sources  5,325,700  pesos.  The  estimated  expenditures  in 
detail,  in  silver  pesos,  are  as  follows:  Congress,  the  Presidency,  and 
Department  of  Home  Government,  3,178,591;  Department  of 
Fomcnto  (Promotion),  2,059,588;  of  Agriculture,  49,040;  of  Public 
Instruction,  1,280,927;  of  Foreign  Relations,  272,505;  of  Justice, 
845,584;  of  Public  Charity  (Beneficencia),  727,160;  of  the  Treasury, 
943,369;  of  Public  Credit,  1,522,887;  and  Department  of  War  and 

Marine,  3,180,762. - ^According  to  El  Diario  of  San  Salvador  there 

are  registered  in  that  city  156  AUTOMOBILES,  practically  all 

having  been  imported  from  the  United  States. - In  a  statement 

of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  the  countiy,  recently  published  in  Diario 
del  Salvador,  the  total  indebtedness  on  January  1,  1916,  amounted 
to  28,255,041  pesos,  silver,  which  by  January  1,  1917,  had  been 
reduced  to  27,950,383  pesos,  of  which  amount  15,002,635  pesos 

represented  the  foreign  and  12,947,748  pesos  the  interior  debt. - 

Tlie  IMPORTS  through  the  customhouse  of  La  IJbertad  during 
the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to  919,926  pesos,  or  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  of  1916  of  445,747  pesos.  The  exports  tlirough 
the  port  referred  to  from  January  to  June,  inclusive,  of  the  present 
year,  amounted  to  350,071  pesos,  or  an  increase  over  the  same  period 

of  1916  of  175,071  pesos. - The  Department  of  Public  Charity 

(Bene(icencia)  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  estimates  the  funds 
available  for  the  ROSALES  HOSPITAL  in  San  Salvador,  the  most 
important  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  at  251,442  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.6024),  and  the  expenditures,  including  a  debt  of  12,967 
])esos,  at  238,444  pesos,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 

12,998  pesos. - A  COLLEGE,  under  the  name  of  “San  Carlos,’’ 

has  recently  been  founded  at  Santiago  de  Maria.  The  college  is 
well  equipped  and  is  imder  the  direction  of  Francisco  R.  Osegueda. 
A  night  school  for  adults  was  also  recently  established  in  Quezalte- 

peque. - The  cit}"  of  Izalco  opened  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power- 

plant  to  the  use  of  the  public  on  August  15  last. - The  building 

to  be  occupied  by  the  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CORRECITON  OF 
MINORS  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  in  use.  The  structure  is  two  stories  higli,  has  a  dormitory  for 
72  beds,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  to  100,  a  dining  room,  baths, 
shoj)s,  and  a  garden  adjoining  which  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
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The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Government  of 
Uruguay,  through  its  legation  in  Washington,  has  furnished  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  with  the  following  data:  The  legislators  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  ‘‘Colorado’’  political  party  have,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  the  delegates  of  that  partv  and  those  of  the 
National  Party,  nominated  as  its  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 
Baltasar  Brum,  now  minister  of  foreign  relations,  said  candidate 
having  received  up  to  the  present  time  75  votes,  or  more  tluin  an 

absolute  majority. - Tne  President  has  sent  a  message  to  the 

general  assembly  accompanied  by  a  bill  which  grants  customs  fran¬ 
chises  to  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Montevideo,  for  the  installation  of  a  GLUE 
FACTORY  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  cold-storage  plant 
of  that  company  in  Uruguay.  -  -Due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
kerosene  and  other  illuminants  the  Economic  Administrative  Board 
is  considering  a  plan  requiring  ELECTRIC  INSTALLiVTIONS  in 
all  of  the  houses  in  Montevideo.  The  electric  company  is  to  reduce 
the  price  for  current,  install  meters,  and  name  a  fixed  price  per 

lamp. - Tlie  Government  commission  appointed  ad  honorem  to 

studv  and  devise  measures  for  the  development  of  the  TRANSIT 
commerce  of  the  Republic,  will  soon  have  finished  its  work. 
The  minister  of  foreign  relations,  who  conceived  the  plan,  jiroposes 
to  soon  call  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  to  which  members  of  the 
national  and  foreign  boards  of  trade  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  other 

mercantile  interests,  will  be  invited. - Tne  Department  of  Foreign 

Relations,  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  tiie  legation  of  Brazil 
announcing,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  tliat  country,  that 
the  law  revoking  neutrality  between  tlie  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany  had  been  sanctioned,  stated  that  tlie  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  gladly  manifested  its  sympathies  for  the  ideals  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SOLIDARITY,  and  added:  “  United  as  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  are  by  everlasting  bonds  of  democracy,  and  entertaining  the 
same  views  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  the  logic  of  principles  and  inter¬ 
ests,  in  order  to  better  assure  the  efficacy  of  the  former  and  tlie  free 
development  of  the  latter,  necessarily  requires  to  be  adopted,  in  regard 
to  the  events  wliicli  now  deeply  affect  the  whole  world,  a  close  union 
of  conduct  in  such  a  way  that  every  act  perpetrated  against  any  of 
the  iVmerican  countries,  in  violation  of  the  universally  recognized 
precepts  of  international  law,  constitutes  an  offense  to  all  and  justifies 
common  action  by  all.  Uruguay  entertains  the  hope  that  the 
American  nations  will  take  collective  action  in  that  sense,  either  at 
a  continental  congress  or  in  some  other  way,  and  trusts  that  that 
hope,  which  has  guided  its  expectant  attitude,  will  soon  be  converted 
into  a  successful  reality  that  will  insure  to  America  the  efficient  use 
of  its  moral  and  material  powers  and  the  influence  it  is  entitled  to 

exercise  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.”- - -Concerning  the  sinking  of 

the  sailing  vessel  “ROSARIO,”  it  was  decided,  after  an  explanation 
of  the  facts  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  to  the  Cabinet  and 
to  the  Senate,  to  make  no  diplomatic  claim  therefor,  inasmuch  as 
the  case  was  similar  to  that  of  the  steamer  “Goritzia,”  and  while 
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the  vessel  sailed  under  the  Uruguayan  flag  it  had  not  been  definitely 

registered,  and,  furthermore,  had  been  sold  to  a  French  firm. - The 

bill  prohil)iting  the  exportation  of  WHEAT,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
shortage  of  food  at  home,  has  been  approved. - The  work  under¬ 

taken  by  the  State  Insurance  Bank  looking  to  an  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  CEREALS  has  met  with  the  approval  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Tlie  Commercial  Defense  League  has  collected 
funds  to  increase  the  amount  advanced  by  the  bank  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  area  under  cultivation  will  be  greatly 

increased. - ^At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  June  18  last.  President 

Viera  decreed,  in  accordance  witli  views  previously  expressed  by 
him  on  PAN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SOLIDARITY,  that  no 
American  country,  which  in  defense  of  its  rights  becomes  involved 
in  war  with  nations  of  other  continents,  shall  be  treated  as  a  bellig¬ 
erent,  and  that  laws  contrary  thereto  shall  not  be  enforced. - The 

stock  of  COINED  GOLD  in  the  Republic  on  May  31,  1917,  was 
42,346,544  pesos  (peso  =  $1,0342),  as  compared  with  41,817,176 

])esos  in  April  last. - According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Statistics  there  are  in  Uruguay  4,134,498  DOMESTIC  FOWLS,  as 
follows:  Cocks,  242,718;  hens,  2,  385,315 ;  cockerels,  1,172,189;  ducks, 
208,943;  turkeys,  82,689;  and  geese,  42,644.  This  is  an  increase 

since  1908  of  1,052,209  fowis. - In  order  to  celebrate  the  recent 

visit  of  tlie  NORTH  AMERICAN  SQUADRON  to  South  American 
waters,  a  popular  committee  was  formed  of  the  most  representative 
persons  of  the  country.  Tlie  re  -eption  given  the  squadron  showed 
in  a  most  expressive  manner  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Uruguay 

in  favor  of  Pan  American  solidarity. - Tlie  Department  of  Public 

Works  has  issued  a  decree  concerning  the  increase  in  the  RAILWAY 
TARIFF'S,  and  has  authorized  tlie  Central  Uruguayan  Railw'ay  to 
apply,  until  further  notice,  a  special  freight  tariff  on  the  traffic  han¬ 
dled. - Statistics  compiled  by  the  Pan  American  Union  show 

tiiat  the  F'OREIGN  TRADE  of  Uruguay  for  the  first  half  of  1917 
amounted  to  $68,591,495  United  States  gold,  made  up  of  imports 
$19,317,152,  and  exports  $49,274,343,  or  an  excess  of  the  latter  over 
the  former  of  $29,957,191.  The  exports  w'ent  principally  to  the 
United  States,  $16,469,597;  United  tongdom,  $9,776,999;  FYance, 
$7,728,772;  Argentina,  $6,825,685;  Italy,  $5,327,142;  Spain, 
$2,114,885;  and  Brazil,  $580,832,  while  the  imports  came  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  $5,313,531;  Argentina,  $4,274,528;  Brazil, 
$3,534,733;  United  Kingdom,  $2,492,009;  Spain,  $1,604,740;  France, 
$714,069;  and  Italy,  $616,082. 
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The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree, 
under  date  of  September  7,  appointing  the  following  CABINET: 
Senor  Ignacio  Andrade,  Minister  of  Home  Government;  Dr.  Bernar¬ 
dino  Mosquera,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  Roman  Cardenas, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Dr.  C.  Jimenez  Rebolledo,  Minister  of  War  and 
Marino;  Dr.  Gumersindo  Torres,  Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion); 
Dr.  Luis  V61ez,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  and  Dr.  R.  Gonzalez 
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Rinconcs,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — —The  executive  power  has 
established  the  office  of  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  OF  MINES 
for  the  western  region  of  the  Republic  with  jurisdiction  in  the  States 
of  Lara,  Yaracuy,  Falcon,  Zulia,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Tachira,  and 

has  appointed  Dr.  Guillermo  Machado  Morales  inspector. - The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  acquired  bv  purchase  and  added  to 
the  AGRICULTURAL  AND  SILVICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS  the  ranches  known  as  “Estancia  Cotiza”  and  “Potrero 

Pulinare.” - The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  leased  to  private 

parties  the  URAO  LAGOON  at  Lagunillas,  capital  of  the  district 
of  Sucre,  State  of  Merida,  for  a  period  of  10  years  at  an  annual  rental 
of  4,000  bolivares  (bolivar  =  S0.193).  The  lessee  agrees  to  charge 
not  more  than  4  bolivares  per  kilo  of  trona  intended  for  consumption 

in  the  Republic. - Antonio  J.  Calcano  has  contracted  with  the 

Venezuelan  Government  to  construct  and  operate  a  TELEPHONE 
LINE  connecting  the  towns  of  Guasipati,  El  Callao,  Tumeremo,  and 
Cu\'uni,  and  any  other  place  or  places  in  the  Roscio  district.  State  of 
Bolivar,  that  may  be  desired.  The  contractor  is  authorized  to 
import  free  of  dut}’  the  apparatus  and  materials  necessary  for  the 

construction  and  operation  of  the  line. - In  honor  of  Simon  Bolivar, 

the  Liberator,  the  newspapers  published  in  Caracas  and  Maracay  used 
in  their  edition  of  July  24,  last  anniversary  of  Bolivar,  PAPEIi  man- 
ufactUH'd  in  and  out  of  material  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
country.  The  paper  factory  at  Maracay  now  makes  47  different 
weights  and  sizers  of  paper,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery.  The  paper  manufactunal  varies  in  quality  from  rougli 

wrapping  paper  to  the  best  grades  of  book  paper  and  cardboard. - 

The  net  earnings  of  the  BANK  OF  VENEZ^UELA  during  the  first 
half  of  1917  agp-egated  988,142  bolivares  (bolivar  =  80.193).  The 

reserve  fund  of  this  institution  is  now  1,051,813  bolivares. - During 

the  period  referred  to  the  bank  imported  gold  to  the  value  of 

•81.550,000. - El  Lmiversal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Caracas,  recently 

published  a  view  of  a  MODERN  HERON  FARM,  belonging  to  Gen. 
Juan  V.  Gomez,  located  near  the  city  of  Maracay.  The  raising  of 
herons  for  their  plumes  has  of  late  years  grown  to  be  a  very  important 
industry  in  Venezuela,  well  suited  to  the  country  and  quite  profitable 

owing  to  the  growing  demand  and  high  prices  of  the  plumes. - 

'File  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  recently  issued  decrees 
jiroviding  for  the  establishment  of  a  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  in 
the  city  of  Puerto  Cabello;  a  chair  of  engineering  in  the  School  of 
Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences  of  Caracas;  a  Museum 
of  Natural  Histoiy  and  Archeology  and  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Caracas;  a  course  of  practical  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools 
of  Caracas,  as  well  as  in  the  womiai’s  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
the  National  Capital. 
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